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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


_—_—s 

With the “ Spectator” of Saturday, January 29th, will be issued, 

cratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 

of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 

spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
energies 

FFAIRS in China have advanced this week to an im. 
portant degree. As our readers are aware, the Govern- 
ment have decided to make no territorial acquisitions in China, 
but to insist that trade with that country shall remain open to 
the world. They have now authorised Sir Michael Hicks- Beach 
to state that this resolution has been adopted in the fullest 
sense, and, if necessary, “at the cost of war.” Those words 
were employed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in a 
speech delivered on Monday to the Chamber of Commerce 
at Swansea, and they have since been repeated in all but 
form by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Long, the latter of whom 
would not have ventured so far without an absolute certainty 
of his colleagues’ adhesion. Lord Kimberley, as we mentioned 
last week, has entirely endorsed the Government’s plan; and 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman since the 
warlike speech was made have entirely approved, and promised 
to support, its policy. The Press, so far as we have studied 
it, is quite unanimous on the same side; and though the 
democracy is slow to express itself, no one doubts its hearty 
sympathy with this course. That creates a very grave situa- 
tion, as the Continent, though acquiescent, is not pleased ; 
bat, as we have argued elsewhere, the Government is in the 
right. Freedom of commerce with China, for the whole 

world, is a justifiable, and a sufficient, cause for war. 








The Times’ correspondent at Pekin forwards an account of 
the negotiations going on there, which our contemporary 
maintains to be accurate, though the officials declare it to be 
imperfect and erroneous. According to this account, Great 
Britain is willing to advance £12,000,000 sterling to China 
at 4 per cent., of which 14 per cent. will be fanded for the 
extinction of the Debt. China in return for this great 
accommodation is asked to add three new ports to the 
treaty list, of which Talienwan is to be one; to give certain 
“securities,” which will include, we fancy, the appointment of 
an English Chief of the Customs in succession to Sir Robert 
Hart; and to pledge herself that she will not cede any portion 
of the valley of the Yangtse without British consent. As 
Talienwan stands close to Port Arthur, this clause would pre- 
vent China from shutting us out of Manchuria, and is fiercely 
resisted at St. Petersburg, where they expect French assist- 
ance, and possibly that of Germany. On onr side would be 
Japan, and under certain circumstances the United States) 





where the people of the Pacific slope and the manufacturers 
are deeply interested in the freedom of Chinese trade. The 
clause about the Yangtse is meant as a provision that if China 
is ever conquered our share should be the valley of that river, 
the richest and most populous third of China. The Yangtse 
has a course of three thousand miles, of which fifteen hundred 
are navigable, and runs into Yunnan, almost to the confines 
of our own Burmese territory. A railway from Burmah into 
Yunnan is also one of the conditions. 


The Tsungli Yamen, which wants the money sadly, and 
cannot obtain it elsewhere upon such terms—the financiers 
distrusting all supervision but the English—is content with 
the conditions, but rather afraid of Russian opposition. 
London and St. Petersburg are therefore fighting in Pekin, 
which threatens to become as much a battleground of 
diplomacy as Constantinople. No one appears to know to 
which side the Council will incline; but as the Siberian 
Railway is not built, and the Japanese will be strongly on 
our side in order to get their money, it is possible that, 
although we pay no commissions, we may succeed. Russia is 
applying to Germany and France for assistance in lending 
the money, but cannot obtain it at 4 per cent., or anything 
like it, 6 per cent. being openly spoken of. In the event of 
the negotiations falling through, the British Government 
will fall back upon existing treaties, and will insist upon 
their remaining in force. A certain irritation manifest in 
the Foreign Office at the disclosure of these facts is probably 
due to the increased diiiiculty which their revelation causes 
in coming to an arrangement with Russia, whose occupation 
of Port Arthur, it will be observed, is not interfered with. 


A correspondent of the Daily News, who seems well in- 
formed, is now added to the list of those who endorse our 
suggestion as to the secret of the Dreyfus affair. He affirms, 
as we supposed, that the secret papers were sold to Russia, 
not directly by Dreyfus, but by a mistress whom he allowed 
to steal them. The Government is still so afraid of stating 
this central fact, that it proposes to try, and condemn, M. 
Zola in secret, and so redouble the hubbub, which is already 
dangerous. The Jews have been menaced or attacked in 
Paris—where a panic exists among them—in Marseilles—where 
there is ground for a panic—in Lyons, Nantes, Bordeaux, and 
Nancy. ‘Though the Socialists, in a manifesto published on 
Sunday, repudiate that view, the masses, apparently, look on 
the whole business as aquarrel between the “cosmopolitan caste 
which exploits France” and the Army; and it is by no means 
certain that the Army itself does not hate the Jews. The 
Chamber itself wants to prosecute the “ Dreyfus Syndicate,” 
and on Monday the Government was only able to postpone a 
discussion on that proposal by the abstention of the Right. 
The debate will be renewed to-day, and there may be violent 
scenes. France is just in that condition of suspicion and 
“ electricity ” in which anything may happen. 


The Times’ correspondent at Vienna, a really careful 
observer, takes a pessimist view of the race conflict in the 
Cisleithan State. The Germans in the Bohemian Diet are 
more uncompromising, and the COzechs more furious, 
than in the Cisleithan Parliament, and in Prague every 
German moves about with precaution, fearing personal 
attack. The more impatient Germans have completely 
mastered the moderates, and demand nothing less than the 
repeal of the Order establishing equality between the lan- 
guages. The Slavs will not bear that, and it is believed 
that when in a week or two the Reichsrath meets again, there 
will be another deadlock produced by repeated scenes of 
violence. Under these circumstances, there is nothing to be 
hoped for except the Emperor’s intervention, and that means 
absolutism fora time. We suspect there is a strong party 
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among both the factions who would welcome that solution, 
but it could not bea final one. 


Mr. Hitt, the Chairman of the Foreign Committee in the 
House of Representatives, a personal intimate of President 
McKinley, and a man of gravity and repute, made on 
Wednesday a speech to the Representatives, which suggests 
that American intervention in Cuba is very near at hand. 
The grant of autonomy is distrusted, the Fleet is clearly 
being concentrated in Southern waters, and there is evidently 
a suspicion in Washington that the party in Havana which 
is furious at the loss of its ascendency in the island may 
attack American residents. We strongly suspect, too, that 
the officers in the island, if not the soldiery, agree with 
General Weyler that Washington has insulted the Army, and 
are prepared, out of temper and a sense of wounded honour, 
to risk war with the United States. Anyhow, telegrams from 
Washington are becoming gloomy, while the Herald, which is 
now the advocate of non-intervention, strives diligently to 
show that America is powerless to go to war. That is not an 
argument which will soothe that terrible Western democracy, 
which regards Spaniards as “ Greasers,” and on its Mexican 
experience would attack them at any odds either by sea or 
land. 


The accounts from the Indian Frontier are always better, 
the Zakka-khels, a sub-clan of the Afridis, being now the 
only tribe that keeps on the war, and even they offering to 
treat. The story of the Plague in Bombay continues, how- 
ever, to be horrible, the death-rate having risen in the past 
week to 95°29 per 1,000—say three times what it ought to 
be—and the population continuing to fly from the island. The 
little trouble in Mekran, too, is spreading, the local brigands 
having joined the local insurgents, and both having proclaimed 
that they are Ghazees, soldiers of the Faith. They will be 
crushed, we fancy, easily enough as soon as we can get at 
them, but the difficulties in procuring water, food and 
transport are very considerable. We seem wholly unable to 
settle that question of draught animals, apparently because 
we will not train a permanent corps of drivers, and teach 
them how to get the best out of their beasts and yet preserve 
them. If a Member were to call for an emergent return of 
the number of animals which have perished in the Frontier 
War the House of Commons would be astounded. 





The news from Uganda which is now arriving in England 
is most serious. It appears that the mutiny of the 
Soudanese troops who were to have accompanied Major 
Macdonald’s expedition has led to events of the gravest 
character, and almost the whole of Uganda may now be 
said to be in a condition of anarchy. After the mutineers 
left Major Macdonald they went to a place at the northern 
end of Lake Victoria, and there seized a fort which had just 
been occupied by Major Thruston, who had heard of the 
mutiny and was endeavouring to stop their entry into 
Uganda. Major Thruston, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Scott, the 
engineer of the Government launch, were thus made prisoners. 
Major Macdonald, who had pursued the mutineers, soon after 
arrived at the fort and attacked it, with the terrible result 
that the fort was not taken, and that the prisoners were all 
three murdered. As to what amount of blame, if any, 
attaches to Major Macdonald, we cannot, of course, say till fuller 
news arrives as to details, but unfortunately the main facts 
are only too clear. A body of soldiers, the Soudanese Uganda 
Rifles, which has hitherto been the mainstay of our rule in 
Uganda, has ceased to exist, or rather has become a dangerous 
mob of mutineers. Uganda is in a state of anarchy, and 
great fears are entertained as to the fate of the missionaries and 
other Europeans in isolated posts. There is, finally, consider- 
able danger of another civil war being started by the King’s 
party, and Major Macdonald’s expedition, upon which so much 
depended, has been virtually destroyed. In view of the 
serious nature of the incident, we trust that the Government 
will consider the advisability of sending out some officer of 
experience to put matters straight in Uganda. Would it not 
be possible to use Major Lugard’s services for this purpose ? 
He knows the country thoroughly, he has a great influence 
over the Soudanese, who were originally enlisted by him, and 
he has a happy faculty for getting things done,—witness his 
action in West Africa, as well as originally in Uganda. 








On Thursday Lord Wolseley at the annual dinner of the 











North London Rifle Club declared that the Army was not in 
the condition which many people wished them to believe 
What was the matter with the Army was the fact that we 
were struggling to fill the quart pot of the Army abroad ont 
of the pint pot of the Army at home. After this declaration jt 
was a little astonishing to find Lord Wolseley making the 
following statement :—“He would tell them as a positive 
fact, upon which he would stake his honour, that if the 
Government decided to go to war and to send an army abroad, 
we could put on board ship at the quays on the sea-coast of 
England and at our ports, two full army corps, complete down 
to the very last possible stores that would be required—com. 
plete in every possible way—and that could be done some 
considerable time before the Navy could have the necessary 
ships to carry them from those shores.” One is always a 
little alarmed by statements of ready-to-the-last-button order, 
but at the same time the Commander-in-Chief is quite right 
not to make “a poor mouth” about the troops, and we quite 
agree when he says that whatever else broke down on the 
Indian Frontier, it was not the British soldier. We also are 
entirely at one with him when he asserts that recruiting is a 
question of wages. We have never believed in the declara- 
tions that higher pay would not get the men required. 


At Liverpool on Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain, who was enter“ 
tained at a banquet by the Chamber of Commerce, declared that 
if it were possible, it would be desirable to stop further acquisi- 
tions of territory. We have got enough land and barbarous 
peoples to govern; but if we are to hold our own we must 
follow the lead of other Powers, and see that we are not shut 
out from the probabilities, and indeed the certainties, of the 
future. We cannot afford to neglect places because they 
now seem deserts. Fifty years ago an official sent to Australia 
declared it to be absolutely hopeless for European seitle. 
ment, and that it might as well be given up. The House 
of Commons said the same thing of the West Coast of Africa 
thirty years ago. That is a perfectly sound and statesman- 
like view. No wise man will ever predict offhand that any 
piece of the world is worthless. Did not Louis XIV. call 
Canada a few arpents of snow? We have dealt elsewhere 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s statement as to the West Indies and 
the Sugar question, and will only note here how entirely 
satisfactory is the zeal with which the present Colonial 
Secretary throws himself into all questions concerned with 
the welfare of the Colonies. Though we may not always agree 
with him in details, we realise how excellent a thing it is that 
the Colonies should feel that the Colonial Minister is their 
representative, and gives weight and importance to their views, 
instead of being, as he used to be, merely their controller. 


It would be difficult to imagine a more effective fighting 
speech than the address by Mr. Chamberlain to the Liverpool 
Constitutional Association delivered in the Philharmonic Hall 
on Wednesday last. He showed what would be the results of 
the new Radical policy as set forth by the National Liberal 
Federation at Derby. Their proposals for electoral reform 
consist of eleven separate constitutional changes, including 
female suffrage. Suppose, however, that they could put them 
into one Bill, and pass it through the Commons, the House of 
Lords would certainly demand that such changes should be 
submitted to the people. That would be the first Dissolution. 
Assume that they won at that Dissolution, and that the Bill 
was carried into law, the next step must be another Dissolution, 
for you cannot enfranchise seven million new electors and 
not allow them to exercise their privileges. Agreed that they 
won that election also. The House of Lords would then 
have to be abolished, or rather its control over legislation, 
for the Peerage is to be kept as a reward for wealthy 
Radicals. But the Lords would not yield without a struggle, 
which would necessitate yet another Dissolution. Thus, 
counting the Dissolution of the present Parliament, which 
must, of course, take place before the Home-rule party 
can get into power, there would have to be four General 
Elections before the party could set to work on the Derby 
Programme. That is, in reality, no burlesque of the Derby 
proposals, and will, we trust, help to bring home to the country 
the astounding levity and ineptitude with which the Home-rule 
party fixes on its policy. We cannot find space to deal with 
all the points in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, but we must note 
his very telling criticism of Lord Spencer’s statement that 
when the time came the right man would be found to lead the 
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Liberal party,—“ Such and such gentlemen of great influence 
‘will join the Board after allotment.’ ” 


At Bristol on Wednesday the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer declared that, if need be, the Navy could sweep the 
geas of our enemies, and he was convinced that in any 
war we should have many friends who would be ready 
to send plenty of corn here. We were improving the 
Navy every year, and in the coming Estimates provision 
would be made for our greatest want,—more sailors. The 
First Lord, too, had got his eye om the building pro- 
grammes of other Powers, and if anything occurred to alter 
the balance of naval power, we should take care to keep 
something more than pace with the additions they made. 
As to the Army, they would find the Government prepared, 
not merely with proposals for increased expenditure, but for 
real and tangible improvements both in the organisation of the 
Army and the conditions of our soldiers. The proposals would 
be adequate for the interests of the country. This is most 
excellent hearing, for it appears to indicate that Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach is going to give personal attention in the 
Commons to the Army problem. The financial prospects of 
the Indian Government had so much improved that they 
could not now need money help from us. If India really 
wanted help our purse must be opened to her, but nothing could 
be more unsatisfactory than letting the Indian Government 
spend our money. They must not be relieved of a responsi- 
bility they ought to bear themselves. That is an absolutely 
incontrovertible proposition. The Revenue was very good 
and there would be a large surplus, but there were signs of a 
change. The second part of the year was not nearly so good 
as the first part. Besides, the Navy—owing to the strike— 
had not spent a million and a half of the money allotted to it. 
This would mean an extra drain in future years. In the case of 
China, they must not believe all the papers said, but the 
Chinese had approached us as to a loan, and we were con- 
sidering the application. The Government were not ashamed 
of these negotiations, and saw no reason why they should be 
disapproved of by any other Power. The willingness expressed 
to spend on the fighting services was very remarkable in a 
speech from so careful a financier. If the foreign Powers think 
that this Government is squeezable on any vital matter they 
are utterly mistaken. 


The Times’ correspondent in the Soudan telegraphs from 
Suakin to Thursday’s paper a most graphic account of his 
ride to that place from Kassala in company with Captain 
M'Kerrell, one of the ablest and most responsible of the 
younger officers in the Egyptian Army. The country passed 
through, instead of being desert, is of considerable fertility, 
though it is practically uninhabited. Water was found nearly 
everywhere by digging a few feet, and sometimes even inches. 
The soil was rich; but it was not till the neighbourhood of 
Tokar was reached, and there was no longer any dread of the 
Dervishes, that cultivation began. The Times’ correspondent 
declares that the route from Suakin to Kassala would 
be much preferable for railway purposes to that from 
Suakin to Berber. If the difficulty connected with the 
torrents could be got over we can readily believe this, and 
doubtless to reach the Nile vid Kassala and above the Sixth 
Cataract would be a great advantage. It would tap the 
Soudan trade higher up, and also give easy access to the 
Abyssinian markets. 


In his speech of Monday to the Swansea Chamber of Com- 
merce the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who really knows his 
business, gave a cheering account of trade. He believed that 
we underrated the importance of the volume of trade, which 
Was now enormous, as compared with its values, and only 
dreaded a reduction of markets, which must be met in some 
cases by an otherwise regrettable territorial expansion. We 
could not put down slavery, and so change the whole con- 
ditions of labour over vast regions, without ruling them,—a 
most pregnant remark. He did not see that legislation could 
do much, except by reforming Company law. He wanted 
public opinion to hurry that reform, and so prevent a bank- 
rapt from making his wife and children into a company, and 
then unloading worthless debentures upon the public. Sir 
Michael suggested ways of preventing this; but suppose, as he 
's not afraid of saying rough things, he compelled his col- 
leagues not to “ineubate ” any longer, but to hatch their Bill. 





The House of Commons will not oppose him—why should 
it?—and the middle classes will bless his energy. At present 
that class is robbed every day by villains who deserve penal 
servitude, but cannot under the existing law be prosecuted. 
Somebody—is it the chief draughtsman or Lord Halsbury ? 
—wants to be well stirred up. 


Town has been greatly interested this week by the decision 
in the “ Sykes case.” A moneylender sued Sir Tatton Sykes, 
the racing Baronet, who is lord of the Yorkshire Wolds, for 
payment of certain bills which he, as alleged, had signed. 
The money for the bills, some £13,000 or £14,000, had been 
paid to Lady Sykes, who was a daughter of the late Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck. Lady Sykes appeared in Court, and swore that 
her husband, whom she represented as a feeble-minded man 
of excessively penurious habits, had signed the bills in her 
presence, thus agreeing to pay 60 per cent. for accommoda- 
tion which he could have obtained from his own bankers for 
4 per cent. Sir Tatton Sykes, who, whether penurious or 
not, presents church after church to the parishes on his 
estate, swore, on the other hand, that he had not signed 
the bills, and though the experts differed as usual, his own 
banker testified that he should not have paid cheques on the 
signatures submitted. The jury believed Sir Tatton, thus 


| declaring implicitly that the signatures were unreal, and the 


bills thus made valueless were impounded. There is talk, of 
course, of the necessity of prosecuting Lady Sykes, but as 
her guilt, if she was guilty, depends on her own testimony 
and her husband’s, and neither could give evidence in a 
criminal trial, there is little probability of any further pro- 
ceedings. The scene revealed is a sad and bad one, but as we 
have argued elsewhere, it does not by itself prove that society 
is going to pieces. 


Mr. Charles Villiers, the last of the Anti-Corn-law leaders, 
died last Sunday at his house in Cadogan Place, the 
cause of his death being a cold caught after the excitement 
caused by the keeping of his ninety-sixth birthday on 
Januard 3rd. Mr. Villiers was not a man of great or 
exceptional intellectual powers, nor had he the statesman’s 
gift in any high degree, but he was a man of good sense 
coupled with singular courage and independence. A young 
man of the landlord class wanted something more than ordinary 
pluck when he stood up and denounced the Corn-laws, which 
in the “twenties,” “thirties,” and “forties ” were honestly 
believed to be absolutely necessary to the national salvation. 
Mr. Villiers’s career in Parliament is a standing proof that 
the democracy is not always forgetful or ungrateful. He 
was first elected for Wolverhampton in 1834, and for sixty- 
three years he retained his seat, in spite of the great altera- 
tions in the borough and the melting of parties. Though he 
had not appeared publicly in the constituency for nearly a 
quarter of a century, the electors were proud of their Member, 
and stuck to him with absolute loyalty. Mr. Villiers’s death 
causes a vacancy in what is practically a new constituency, 
South Wolverhampton never having been contested since its 
creation in 1885, 


The public will hear with pleasure that the Treasury have 
agreed to bear the expense of casting in bronze the colossal 
equestrian statue representing “Energy” or ‘“‘ Force” upon 
which Mr. Watts has been at work for so many years. All per- 
sons capable of appreciating noble statuary who have seen the 
statue agree that it is a work of art worthy in every way 
of Mr. Watts’s fame. As Mr. Watts has given this splendid 
statue to the nation, it is most proper that it should be 
cast in bronze at the expense of the State. Mr. Watts’s 
generosity in bestowing his great collection of pictures on 
the nation makes, too, the action of the Treasury an appro- 
priate recognition of a public service. But in truth there is no 
need to find an excuse for the expenditure since it will secure 
to London a great and memorable piece of statuary. An 
excellent site has been found, the Times states, in Hyde Park, 
“in the centre of the terrace at the foot of the Serpentine.” 
We trust the Treasury followed the example of the Republic 
of Florence, who, when they placed a statue in their city, 
asked the sculptor himself to choose the site. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1123. ? 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST. 


T is evident from the numerous, though rather vague, 
telegrams which arrive from China, from the speeches 
of Cabinet Ministers like Mr. Balfour, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Mr. Chamberlain, and even Mr. Long, and from 
the attitude assumed by the Opposition, that her Majesty’s 
Ministers have arrived at a very grave resolution. They 
have decided that the freedom of trade with China, now 
threatened by demands for exclusive privileges, and by 
“dotting” the coast with ports which may be left open 
only to the raiding Power, shall be maintained even, if 
that is necessary, by war. The actual word, which is for- 
bidden, as Lord Palmerston once observed to Count 
Walewski, in diplomatic intercourse, is employed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and would not have been 
employed had it not been necessary to warn the democracy 
that it might be called upon for unexpected sacrifices. As 
the Russian Government is intent on its Chinese policy, 
which the Czar considers specially his own, and does not 
desire Free-trade ; as France is determined for the present 
to support Russia in all ways; and as Germany hopes to 
found a Colonial Empire in China trading exclusively 
with herself, there will naturally be much _irrita- 
tion among the statesmen who direct those three 
great States. We doubt if they are prepared for 
a great maritime war, which they have always post- 
poned in their minds to a moment when Britain and 
America happened to quarrel; but still they constitute 
a formidable combination, and if seriously afraid that 
their interests will suffer, may at least threaten to use 
their strength in the Far East in an active way. It is, 
therefore, for the British people to consider most gravely 
whether they are prepared in such an event to make the 
enormous sacrifices which will be necessary to enable their 
Government to prove that it has not spoken in any 
spirit of braggadocio or from any idea of “ bluffing” its 
opponents. 

Ve believe that the country as a whole, though hardly 
as yet fully awake to the situation, is resolutely with the 
Government. The leaders of Opposition evidently are, or 
such speeches as those of Lord Kimberley, Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, and Mr. Asquith could not have been 
spoken. The chiefs of finance and commerce evidently 
are, or Consols could not remain at their present figure, 
nor would the view of the leading papers be so unmis- 
takeable; while of the decision of the manufacturing 
interests there never was any doubt. It is more difficult 
to gather the opinion of the dumb democracy, but it would 
be affectation to profess to doubt what it will ultimately be. 
The masses will follow the two Front Benches, eagerly if 
America declares upon our side, but in any case with 
patient resolution. A notion that this country has been 
of late too submissive to the Continent has gone deep 
into their minds, they are sure that the cause of freedom 
of commerce is a worthy cause, and they are convinced 
that as the war must be maritime, the chances for and 
against their country are at all events fairly equal. The 
whole Kingdom, therefore, though utterly dishking war, 
would consider this a war in self-defence, and will support 
its statesmen of both parties in the most determined 
action. 

Upon the whole, and with deep reluctance, we must 
admit that the country is right. We confess to a certain 
horror of wars for trade, which are morally indistinguish- 
able sometimes from pirates’ wars, and which almost 
invariably cost more than the profits of trade will repay 
in a century. This, however, would not be a war for 
trade, but for the freedom of the commerce of mankind. 
The maritime Powers of the Continent, if they declared 
war in combination upon us, would do it avowedly in 
order to shut out all but themselves from trading with more 
than a fourth of the human race, and this not only without 
the consent of that fourth, but against its will. Their 
pretension would be like that of Napoleon when he 
established the “Continental system,” or to quote a more 
exact analogy, like that of the Spaniards when they 
declared that they would destroy any ship or crew which 
interfered with their monopoly in the recently discovered 
New World. It is impossible for mankind in the present 


steps forward as their mouthpiece they must put up with 
it. There is no other fleet in existence which could defend 
the freedom of commerce even for a day if Russia, 
Germany, and France proscribed it; and if Britain yielded, 
that freedom over a large portion of the earth’s surface 
would be extinct. A duty, a clear duty, therefore falls 
upon us, with which considerations of profit have little to 
do, though those considerations also, no doubt, weigh 
heavily with our statesmen. Thoughtful men of both 
parties have foreseen for some time that, with our small 
space for agriculture, with our rapidly increasing popula. 
tion of industrials, and with the ever-widening area of 
furious competition, commerce must be kept free, or this 
country can no longer sustain its myriads. We ask 
even in view of that grave issue for no monopolies; 
but it is better to die fighting than to die starving, 
and the sea-routes of the world and the great markets of 
the world must be left open to all mankind. If they are 
left open it is well, and we remain peaceful traders, care- 
less who tries to rival or to undersell us; but if not, we 
must see, not for the first time in our history, whether the 
Vikings’ blood has grown cold. 

Our people will respond to the summons, we fear, only 
too readily, for a profound sense of the unfairness with 
which we are treated has entered deep into their souls, 
We have thrown open our ports to the whole world on 
equal terms, asking of our rivals nothing that we do not 
ask of our own traders, so that in London some of the 
greatest merchants are Germans, that in Calcutta and 
Bombay every foreigner trades as if he were an English- 
man, and that in the most Protectionist of our Colonies 
we make no distinction between Great Britain and the 
most jealous of rival States. There are, we believe, 
restrictions, formal or informal, in West Africa, but they 
are made against our own people as well as strangers, and 
they are about to be swept away. Everywhere else, in the 
newest of our possessions as in the oldest, in Uganda as 
i: Newfoundland or Jamaica, the foreigner is as welcome 
as the Englishman, and the most unpleasant of Custom 
House officers disdains to inquire in what bottom the goods 
he taxes may have crossed the sea. We hold the “ gate of 
Further Asia,” Singapore, but ask no man for toll, and on 
our railways charge less to the foreigner for freight than 
to the British merchant. In gratitude for all this the 
Continent declares that we are hopelessly selfish, that we 
monopolise trade, and that if we are not given up to the 
spoiler, as we ought to be, we shall at least be shut out of 
all markets that can be closed. Every adventure is justi- 
fied if only it is directed against us; every new treaty 
contains clauses intended to keep us away; and on the 
Nile, the Niger, and the Yangtse our rivals, whom we are 
enriching, are striving for “posts” which they admit will 
not benefit them, but which will act as “ embarrassments 
to British greed of trade.” And then we are told that 
our power is waning, th t we shall never fight whatever 
happens, and that it only needs a menace from the 
“mailed fist” to make us retreat into our warehouses, 
and begin intriguing again. The English bear it all with 
a wise patience, which has for basis the history of centuries 
and confidence that their commercial policy is just; but 
they are very weary of undeserved opprobrium and worry, 
and if ever the chance comes of crushing a new Armada 
belonging to the new Spaniards it is in the spirit 
rather of Drake than Effingham that our countrymen will 
man their ships for a great final contest. We make no 
boasts of our power, which has limits, and offer no pre- 
dictions as to the result, which will be according to the 
will of God, but of the readiness of the people, rash or 
well justified, to face the entire Continent in defence of 
the world’s right to trade in freedom we entertain no 
doubt whatever. It isa most brutal piece of evidence, 
but it is visible to all men, and we would ask the 
Continent to note that the speech of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, which openly spoke of war, did not put Consols 
back one single point. 





THE SITUATION IN THE SOUDAN. 


 - Daily Telegraph of Thursday heads a telegram 
from its Cairo correspondent “A Scare in the 
Soudan,” and the telegram below this heading declares 
that the sending of British troops up the Nile 
was due to a panic. Sir Herbert Kitchener, it 





age to put up with such a pretension, yet unless Britain 


infers, suddenly got into a state of alarm, and 
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ned that the Dervishes were going to attack 


at Berber, and so made an appeal for British 
% 


jmag 
wae In reality, however, declares the Cairo corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph, the Dervishes are 
making no serious advance,—‘ indeed most of the enemy 
ractically remaining in their former quarters. Pos- 
sibly they fiud the transport difficulty and the feeding of 
their men impossible.” In another passage the same 
correspondent asserts that “ the hurried despatch up the 
Nile of British troops is due to something like a scare. 
The event will prove whether the Daily Telegraph corre- 
spondent or the Sirdar is best informed as to the con- 
dition of things in Omdurman, but meantime we are by no 
means inclined to believe that Sir Herbert Kitchener has 
been the victim of a scare. Liability to panic has not 
been his fault hitherto, and we do not believe that he 
has: suddenly developed an acute form of military 
nervousness. 

What has really happened in regard to the advance we 
take to be this. At the end of December we came into 
possession of Kassala. Now Kassala, if not geographi- 
cally much nearer to Khartoum than our post at the 
mouth of the Atbara, is far more in touch with the Der- 
vishes. When our officers reached Kassala they heard from 
Dervish deserters—as the Daily Telegraph itself admits— 
that there was a great deal of activity going on at the 
headquarters of the Khalifa, and that there were in- 
dications that this activity meant an early attack on our 
posts. All the probabilities were in favour of these 
stories being true. It is well kuown that after his 
defeats last year the Khalifa concentrated all his avail- 
able forces at Khartoum, expecting an instant attack by 
the British. But when that attack did not take place the 
Khalifa began to find himself in difficulties. He had a 
larger army to feed than he could find food for, con- 
sidering how much his area of plunder had shrunk, and 
he was also face to face with a situation full of political 
perplexities. A tyrannical zealot always finds it difficult 
to stand still,and we may be sure that the Khalifa is 


are P 


being constantly urged by the more excitable of his | 


followers to seize the opportunity presented by low Nile 
to drive the unbelievers out of all the Jand they have 
conquered from Dongola to Berber. The Sirdar knew, 
then, that all the probabilities were in favour of the 
Khalifa being forced by circumstances, and by the zeal of 
his followers, into an attack. When, therefore, news 
came from Kassala that a movement of some kind was 
beginning in Khartoum, and that the Dervishes were 
apparently going to take the field, it would have been 
most foolish to neglect such a warning. To call the 
Sirdar’s precautions a “scare” appears to us to show a 
singular misapprehension of the real situation. We hold 
firmly to what we said last week,—namely, that in all 
probability the Khalifa is far weaker than he has ever 
been before; but that is no reason for thinking he will 
not attack, but rather a reason for believing that he will. 


His weakness renders it necessary for him to do some- | 
thing, or else risk the gradual mouldering away of his | 


authority. No doubt if the position of the Egyptian 
army had been a strong one the Sirdar might have 
waited till he got confirmation of the warnings that he 
had received from Kassala, and not at once strengthened 
himself by the advance of three British regiments. But 
the position of the Egyptian army is not a strong one. 
As we have several times point. out, the fact that the 
Khalifa is weak does not and cannot make the Sirdar 
strong. How weak strategically must necessarily be 
the position of the Egyptian army, stretched out 
as it is in a thin line along the Nile, is well shown 
in @ long telegram contributed by the Egyptian 
war correspondent of the Daily News. We say “ neces- 
sarily weak” advisedly, for with the forces at his 
disposal no strategic ingenuity on the part of the Sirdar 
could have strengthened his position. The telegram in 
the Daily News to which we refer is, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, the best and clearest exposition yet made 
of the military situation in the Soudan. The corre- 
spondent begins by pointing out the present situation of the 
Khalifa’s forces between Khartoum and Ed-Damer, a place 
at the confluence of the Atbara and the Nile, where we have 
now a fortified post of observation, held by two companies 
of infantry, a Maxim, and half a battery of field artillery, 
under the command of two English officers. Our gun- 
boats, it will be remembered, lie off Ed-Damer, and from 


there make occasional excursions up the river even beyond 
Metemmeh. In all probability, too, communication will 
before long be opened with Ed-Damer from Kassala 
down the valley of the Atbara. The distance between 
Ed-Damer and Metemmeh is abovt one hundred 
iniles—Metemmeh being on the opposite bank of 
the Nile. Opposite Metemmeh is Shendy, where forts 
have been constructed by the Dervishes in order to 
prevent a raid on Khartoum by the gunboats. The Daily 
News correspondent apparently holds that at Metemmeh 
and Shendy the Emir Mahmoud has twenty-five thousand 
men or more. He considers that at Khartoum the 
Khalifa may have seventy thousand men. We cannot 
help thinking that this is a great exaggeration, if by men 
is meant bond-fide fighting Dervishes. If, on the other 
hand, he merely means seventy thousand men and boys 
carrying arms of some sort, then possibly the figures may 
pass. That the Khalifa will be able to produce more 
than, at the very most, forty thousand really well-armed 
and dependable men we cannot think likely. If he could 
muster the forces attributed to him, we should never have 
been allowed to take Dongola so easily. Be that as it 
may, the Khalifa has, no doubt, a formidable force at 
Khartoum, at Metemmeh and at Shendy. It remains 
to consider what force is possessed by Osman Digna, 
who is in the Eastern Soudan on the right bank of the 
river, and between it and the Abyssinian frontier. The 
| Daily News correspondent seems to think that his force 
| has been very greatly reduced, as tribes numbering 
some eight thousand fighting men have left him. At 
present, then, he can hardly be considered as a very 
important factor. Doubtless, however, after a reverse 
to our arms, he would at once become the leader of a 
formidable band. 








So much for the Dervishes. The total Egyptian army 
consists of only eighteen thousand men all told. Some 
sixteen thousand of these—the rest are at Suakin and 
| Kassala—now form a thin chain stretching from Ed- 
Damer, fifty miles beyond Berber, to Wady Halfa. 
But this chain is eight hundred miles long. The 
i principal posts along it are Berber, Abu-Hamed, Merawi. 
| Of these sixteen thousand men some five thousand are 
| at Berber, five hundred at Abu-Hamed; one thousand 
| five hundred working on the railway, five thousand 
| infantry, one thousand cavalry, and one thousand Camel 
| Corps at Merawi; one thousand five hundred echeloned 
| along the river, at Korti, Debbeh, Dongola, and Kermeh 
| (the terminus of the river railway), and at portage stations 
on the cataracts between Kermeh and Berber. Another 
five hundred are, or were, at Wady Halfa. Again, there 
are smaller bodies policing various important Nile dis- 
| tricts, occupying small posts in villages between Berber 
and Abu-Hamed (necessitated by Dervish raids), laying 
and polling the telegraph, and doing transport and 
hospital service. It does not take a strategist to see 
that in any case this must be a very weak position. 
Sixteen thousand men covering so great a distance 
make a line which could, under any circumstances, 
| be easily pierced. But this is not all. The peculiar 
position which Metemmeh occupies in regard to the 
Nile bend enables a force acting from there to strike 
either at Berber or Merawi with equal ease, not to mention 
Abu-Hamed, or Debbeh, or Dongola, for Metemmeh is, 
roughly, the centre of a half-circle. No doubt this will 
also allow us to attack Metemmeh simultaneously from two 
points, but the advantage, it must not be forgotten, is 
mutual. In other words, though the Dervishes are not 
‘very strong, our position is so weak that it would have 
been an act of criminal folly if the Sirdar had not 
strengthened it by the addition of a British brigade at the 
very first menace of attack. If this menace does not blow 
over, or possibly in any case, his safest form of defence 
may well be an attack on Metemmeh. As long as the 
Dervishes hold Metemmeh and the routes across the 
Bayuda Desert our position must be very vulnerable. If 
Metemmeh were in our hands we should, even if we went 
no further, have freed our chain of posts along the Nile 
from the dangers which now threaten them. The river 
runs straight after Metemmeh, and there are no more 
desert short-cuts. The problem is how to take Metemmeh 
without too great a loss of life. Possibly it may turn out 
that the Sirdar’s way will be that which we have hinted at 
on former occasions, but which it is perhaps better not to 
do more than hint at. In any case, this talk of an 
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unnecessary scare is ridiculous. There has been no scare, 
but only the taking of very necessary precautions. 





THE STORM-CLOUD IN FRANCE. 


i ie signs of trouble are coming thick in France. 
In the absence of a strong Pretender—though, 
remember, a plebiscite solves all difficulties of descent, 
and Louis Bonaparte, the Russian Colonel of Artillery, 
might bind the Russian and the French Armies 
together—the Republic may survive ; but that a change of 
some sort is approaching we can hardly disbelieve. Our 
sympathies are wholly with the Republic, which is edu- 
cating all Frenchmen, which actually and not nominally 
throws open all careers, and which, with every temptation 
to make war, has maintained peace for twenty-seven years ; 
but we cannot be blind to the ferment that exists. A 
great judicial scandal, furious disorder in the streets of 
many cities, a caste under popular proscription, appeals 
to the Army to save France, the journals full of mad 
invectives, the Chambers seething with excitement, duels 
incessant, no man at the helm in whom either soldiers or 
populace confide, suspicion grown electric,—these are the 
signs which in modern France have always preceded 
revolution. It needs but one thing, that that vast and 
silent Army should share at heart the popular madness 
against the Jews, and the Revolution is as certain as the 
setting of the sun. There is as yet no proof that the 
Army shares the popular fury, and if it does not, the 
effervescence may end in a mere change of Government; 
but that the effervescence exists, and is of the kind which 
in France induces men to welcome radical change, seems 
to us beyond denial. 

The pivot of danger is the position of the Jews. 
They are in France, as in England, accepted citizens, 
with all the privileges and all the duties which other 
citizens possess or perform. They are liable to the 
conscription like other men, they can become officers 
like other men, and they struggle like other men for 
success in the professions. The free exercise of their 
creed is not only permitted, but their pastors receive 
allowances from the State. So far as the world can per- 
ceive, they perform their duties faithfully, and are as 
French as any other class, more French, indeed, than some 
of the clerical Monarchists, who hardiy know how to retain 
their patriotism in the face of a century of disappoint- 
ments for their caste, and what they regard, often 
justly, as persecution for their Church. For years past, 
however, deliberate efforts have been made by three 
separate parties to sow broadcast a suspicious distrust. of 
the race. The lower Catholic clergy never pardon them 
either their independence of all Churches, or the pre- 
dominant earthiness which nevertheless is consistent in in- 
dividuals with the loftiest and most spiritual of minds. 
The Jews still worship the Golden Calf while pro- 
ducing Moses and Aaron. The peasantry never like 
them, partly, we fancy, from unacknowledged but 
traditional religious hatred, partly from a feeling that 
they are somehow separate from themselves. And the 
whole of that immense party which in our day is governed 
at once by a noble pity for the poor and a base envy 
of the rich has fixed on the Jews as at once the most 
offensive and the most conspicuous of capitalists, and 
indulges in such a frenzy of spitefulness that families 
like the Rothschilds, who give no provocation except by 
their wealth, are compelled to apply for armed protection. 
All these smouldering hatreds have recently burst into a 
flame, caused partly by the “treason” attributed, truly 
or falsely, to the Jewish Captain, Dreyfus; partly by the 
imprudent though generous vehemence with which his 
coreligionists have taken up his cause; partly by a certain 
change in French opinion which we may have some diffi- 
culty in making clear. The belief in the power of money 
has greatly increased in France. It may be due toa grow- 
ing materialisation of thought, or to an increased horror of 
poverty and its incidents, or to the influence of a literature 
which ascribes to money a sort of demoniac influence over- 
riding every better impulse, but of the fact there can be little 
doubt. The man in the street in France now believes that 
everybody, from the Pope to the sentries, can be bought, 
ind whenever the rich are concerned, rages with “ sus- 
vicion,” which in France means acute danger to the caste 
suspected. Moved by all these influences, the French 


NR: 
safe, would on any given day, by a wild rising against thy 
Jews, introduce the kind of anarchy which in Frangg 
evolves within a few hours the cry for a saviour of socio 
Affairs very nearly reached this point in Marseilles oy 
Monday, and Marseilles is only France with a little extr, 
heat in its blood. 

This is the danger of the Republic. Its responsihj, 
chiefs and agents must protect the Jews, because if the 
do not, the attack upon the suspected people will in a fey 
hours be widened into an attack on property, and the firs 
business of an “orderly ” and “ moderate ” Republic is tp 
protect property. It was because it allowed property to 
be threatened that the Republic of 1848, which had mor 
claims to respect than is now remembered, suffered ity 
overthrow. In the event of a rising, protection for pro. 
perty will mean the calling out of troops to shoot down 
rioters, and the troops, who certainly will not like the 
work, may, if they share the passion of the populacg 
against the Jews, refuse to perform it. Remember that 
according to the Continental method of regarding que. 
tions of honour, the Army has been grievously insulted, 
the allegation being that Courts-Martial are mere agentg 
of the State, and cannot be trusted to do the commonest 
justice to those summoned before them. If the Arm 
tires, the Generals will be masters of France, for only their 
support can enable the Government to go on amidst the 
passions thereby excited ; while if it does not fire, nothing 
except the armed force will stand between France and 
social anarchy. The demand will then arise, alike from 
the Army and the owners of property, for some one who 
can govern, and whether the some one is a soldier-Pre. 
sident, or a dictator, or an Emperor, is a matter of 
comparatively insignificant detail. In any case, the 
present Constitution, under which one Ministry governs 
till the Chamber supersedes it by another, would formally 
or informally be overthrown, and France would once mors 
pass for a time under a personal régime. 

Events may go very differently, for it is vain to prophesy 
about France, but of the danger all men in Paris are 
certain ; and what a wonderful thing it is that the danger 
should exist! That a people should rage against an 
unjust sentence, or against secret trials, or against 
militarism is conceivable enough, and when the people 
are French their rage may be directed not against a 
Ministry, but against the form of government, which 
they have altered so often that they no longer hold 
it sacred, or even necessary to orderly prosperity. But 
that a whole people should think itself betrayed becausea 
Jewish officer has sold State secrets, that it should rise in 
defence of secret trials, that its war cry should be in 
favour of militarism,—these are incidents which could 
have occurred only in one country of Europe. They 
suggest something in the French character which is 
absolutely unaccountable except upon the ghastly theory 
that a whole population may be liable, like an individual, 
to lose control of its reasoning powers. What is the 
populace of Paris afraid of P At worst that the Govern- 
ment, from fear of the money power, may order Captain 
Dreyfus to be tried again before a Court-Martial sitting 
with open doors! There is absolutely no other ground 
for apprehension of any kind. The notion that any 
Army will march on France to defend Dreyfus is con 
temptible folly. Great Governments, to their discredit be 
it spoken, under the pressure of a half-imaginary neces 
sity, do employ agents of that kind to ferret out secrets, 
but their obligation to them is acquitted when the fees 
agreed upon are paid, and they welcome with relief any 
evidence that the useful traitors have been properly 
guillotined or shot. The Army is on the side of the 
people ; the Chambers are on the side of the people ; there 
is no one threatening the people, on their own theory of 
the facts, except the Jews, and the Jews the moment the 
laws give way are in every country of the world as 
powerless as so many mice. We will not say, remember- 
ing what has occurred in our own country and America 
at moments when suspicions of witchcraft became acute, 
that a population so capable of mania is degraded, but 
certainly the power of self-government has not bred in 
Frenchmen much power of self-control. Imagine a new 
St. Bartholomew being even remotely possible in 4 
country like France, in an age like the present, and with 
M. Faure sitting, a genial and contented bowrgeois, in the 
chair of the last and worst of the house of Valois. 





people is visibly losing its balance, and if it were only 
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THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL DANGER. 


E working engineers are clearly beaten in their fight 
with the engineering capitalists, and it is probably 
on the whole better for the future of industry that they 
should be beaten. The masters are indisputably in the 
right in claiming the full control of their machines, for if 
intellect is not left as free as industry in the entire labour 
ion there is no hope for the country which consents to 
see its brain-power laid in fetters. You must not only 
invent the spinning-jenny, but let it do its work. On the 
other hand, though the men are right in seeking for shorter 
hours, leisure being a condition of any progressive civilisa- 
tion, they have not yet perceived that they must buy their 
leisure either by a sacrifice of wages—which is wholly bad 
for their households and their own old age—or by working 
up to their full power as barristers or doctors do when 
cients or patients begin to be too many. Nevertheless, 
we regard the employers’ victory with a certain grave 
apprehension. It seems to us, looking out over the whole 
field of industry, in America and Asia as well as Europe, 
that many causes are co-operating to give to Capital a 
new, even a tremendous, ascendency. In the first place, 
there is so much more of it. The use of machinery 
increases fast; the number of workers who are not agri- 
culturists increases faster; and the extinction of the 
terrible obstacle once presented by difficulties of com- 
munication has brought the whole world within the 
field of energy. The amount of wealth, therefore, not 
already pledged to keep the world merely going, for 
instance, by producing food, is enlarging by leaps and 
bounds, and must be either left useless, or consumed 
in war, or devoted to industry. For proof of this 
statement one has only to read the banking accounts of 
the world, to watch the feverish eagerness of the contest 
for the right to lend to solvent debtors, or to compare for 
a moment the rate of interest now obtainable anywhere 
for money with the rate that prevailed even thirty years 
ago. In the second place, this enormous increase of wealth 
gives those who possess it a crushing advantage in com- 
petition. The little industrial wants a profit of 20 per 
cent. to repay him for his labour, while the mighty 
syndicate with thousands of shareholders behind it is 
content with 10 per cent., and if it borrows on debenture 
can put up with 6 per cent. And lastly, the capitalist, by 
his command at once of associated labour, and of brain- 
power, and of ready money, does the work better. His 
machines are better made, his foremen are more carefully 
picked, his materials include fewer rejected pieces. The 
world is asking for big things, and without the capital 
which enables workers to wait for results big things 
cannot be completed. What is the use of a little man, or 
an association of little men, trying to build an ironclad, 
which costs half a million, and is not finished for two 
years ‘—and we only choose that example because every- 
body knows about it. The owners of capital have for the 
moment the control of the markets in their hands, 
and if they learn to combine and make common cause 
they will be as powerful as ever the feudal barons were, 
more powerful because, after all, the barons were more 
tangible opponents and were liable to be beheaded. 
A hundred symptoms point to the truth that they are 
learning to combine. The fact is screened from observa- 
tion on the Continent because they combine through the 
Governments, which are everywhere treating great strikes 
as small rebellions ; but it is visible enough both in America 
and England, where the national Governments hold aloof. 
Look at the whole history of parties in America since the 
Civil War, and then look at the history of the present 
strike in Great Britain. The great firms which devote 
their highest energies to competing with each other stand 
solid as a fortress against what they think the overween- 
ing claims of Labour. No Union has ever borne greater 
proportionate losses than the Federation has, has been 
more persistent in its resistance to buyers, or has stood 
out more dourly for its own view of its own rights and 
necessities. If that combination is imitated all over the 
country—and the great railways have already learned the 
lesson—the strength of Capital in its relation to industry 
Will be increased to an unforeseen degree. 


We fear lest it should be increased to a dangerous 
degree. We hold that the first want of the hand-workers 
of the world, in comparison with which all their other 
Wants are small, is good wages. Good treatment may be 
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pleasant, short hours may be beneficial—if one does not 
loaf—the “right to a voice” in the factory may be a 
luxury, but if wages are too low for the civilised life, 
which increases in costliness with every decade, the 
civilly used workman with short hours and a right of 
argument will have gained very little indeed—we had 
almost written nothing—as regards his happiness. His 
lodging will be bad, his children bred in streets, his wife 
worked to the bone, and he himself turned more and 
more as he increases in intelligence into a careworn man. 
The clerks of the world have all the advantages workmen 
are seeking, and their lot is often a most unhappy one. 
Well, it is difficult to believe that capitalists, once 
serenely enthroned, will see that their interest is high 
wages. They are fiercely competitive among themselves, 
they are just beginning to feel what will be the dreadful 
competition of Asia, and they are more pressed by the 
wages-bill, which admits of no delay, no compromise, 
and no payment by drafts on the future, than by any 
other recurrent item of expenditure. Every shilling a 
week paid to a thousand men is £2,500 a year, or Consol 
interest on £100,000. The temptation as competition 
gets worse—and it must get worse as new countries enter 
the field—will be more and more severe, and if it is met 
by reducing wages, we shall have everywhere a dis- 
contented city population, at war in its heart with 
Capital, and deprived even in America of the old refuge, 
flight to the “land.” Not to mention that city workmen 
detest “the land” and its thankless work as much as 
Jews do, they can get nothing out of the land, which 
since the wheatfields of the world were pooled by modern 
enterprise returns nothing, except to men who work in a 
way and live in a way for which artisans have become 
unfitted. The artisans, fiercely discontented, will look to 
the State for aid, as ‘‘ Populists” in America already declare 
that they do, and what with their power as voters, as con- 
scripts, and asthe class with which modern Christianity tends 
to sympathise in a very decided way, they will, we believe, 
force on many experiments not consistent with our 
present notions of social organisation. We do not mean 
that they will adopt Socialism, which will always wreck 
itself on the hidden rock of human selfishness, the in- 
stinct implanted in man, like the love of life, for his 
preservation, but that they will rush at nostrums recom- 
mended to them as sources of salvation, as the Americans 
are now rushing at new currency laws with a belief, quite 
pathetic in its earnestness, that if the big people would 
only be fair there would be more hay obtainable from 
every field than there is grass init. Those rushes may 
be very dangerous indeed, even if they leave the great 
fabric standing, and our fear is that the capitalists, once 
masters of the situation, will induce them by attacks, 
which they will consider just or necessary, upon the 
average of wages. 

And the remedy ? We can see dimly in the distance 
many palliatives, one being the one all Union leaders hate, 
namely, a great reduction of total numbers owing to the 
use of machines still more nearly self-acting, or “ alive ;” 
another being a broad and successful application of the 
principle of insurance; a third, the use of a motor, which, 
like electricity, shall greatly increase the force of the 
individual, who will buy power as he buys water or 
clothes; and a fourth, the universal hiring of capital by 
co-operative societies enlightened enough to let brain- 
power rule their undertaking; but all these things, and 
many more, are for the next stage in civilisation. Our 
business is with the present, and for the present a reduc- 
tion of numbers means only an increase in the unemployed ; 
the principle of insurance as a universal necessity is 
strenuously resisted; the new motor wants its last 
improvement, cheapness, which seems long in coming ; 
and co-operation in all its forms breaks down under the 
solvent action of jealousy, which forbids alike strong 
management and high pay for high brain-power. At present 
the constituent forces of industry must remain what they 
are, Capital and Labour ; they insist on collision, and, as it 
seems to us, the temporary victory all over the world tends 
to belong to the former, which, remember, has always this 
prodigious advantage, that it is in the hands of the com- 
paratively few, who therefore escape the physical pressures, 
the vacillations and uncertainties as to action, which will 
always attend a multitude too large to be perfectly co- 
herent. Our only hope, we confess, for the beginning of 








the new century, is the intelligence of Capital, that is, the 
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perception of its owners that its power must be very gently 
used. That intelligence is quite possible, for it has come, 
and that in quite modern times, to the officers who control 
armies, and who, despite their irresistible power, refrain 
from either plundering or upsetting society ; and beside it 
we see no other ground for hope. This much we see 
distinctly, that for the next few years Capital will settle 
the conditions of labour almost without restraint; and 
under all circumstances and everywhere we distrust the 
wisdom of absolute power. It has an intoxicating effect, 
and intoxicated men are very rarely wise. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE WEST INDIES. 


HEN some two months ago the advocates of coun- 

tervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar began their 
campaign, and endeavoured to induce the Government 
to impose such duties, we ventured to predict that 
Ministers would find it impossible to yield to their de- 
mands. We felt convinced that as soon as the Cabinet 
came to close quarters with the question, and considered 
the practical aspects of the problem, they would find that 
the balance of good was against the imposition of coun- 
tervailing duties. Not only would the necessary inter- 
ference with our own trade and commerce present 
insuperable difficulties, but it was also doubtful whether 
the penalising of bounty-fed sugar in the English market 
would confer any real benefits on the West Indies. The 
decision arrived at by the Government, and announced by 
Mr. Chamberlain in a speech to the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce, directly bears out our view of the matter. 
The Government, though they mean to do what they can 
by means of negotiation, do not intend to propose the 
imposition of countervailing duties, but instead propose 
to help our West Indian Colonies out of their difficulties 
by direct financial assistance. Mr. Chamberlain, though 
he feels so strongly the distressed condition of the West 
Indian sugar-planters, put the matter in what seems to 
us an unanswerable form. Countervailing duties, he 
declared, would involve “a great sacrifice to a part of 
the people in this country.” This, however, he added, 
would not deter him from proposing those duties if it were 
the only objection. But, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, 
the majority of the Commissioners do not recommend 
countervailing duties,and, he went on, “ I think Sir Henry 
Norman, who does, would, nevertheless, agree with his 
fellow-Commissioners in the doubt which tkey express 
whether that remedy would, after all, be effectual.” Next, 
these duties might raise “questions about our most- 
favoured-nation clauses and the treaties with foreign 
Powers, upon the foundation of which most of our foreign 
trade is conducted.” Again, the imposition of any duty 
would interfere with trade and cause an expenditure on 
behalf of the trade altogether disproportionate to the 
amount of the duty. “Sugar would have to be bonded, 
would have to be handled, would have to be weighed, 
would have to be registered. The whole course of trade 
would be more or less disorganised, and the duty, what- 
ever it might be, would be very much less than the actual 
cost to the traders involved. But, lastly—and this, I 
think, is the objection which is most worthy of con- 
sideration—the trade which we desire to save is a trade 
of 260,000 tons per annum, but the importation of sugar 
into this country is 1,500,000 tons per annum, and it 
does seem rather an awkward and an unscientific way 
of benefiting a trade of 260,000 tons per annum by in- 
terfering with a trade and perhaps injuring a trade, 
of 1,500,000 tons per annum.” Therefore, added Mr. 
Chamberlain, although none of these arguments are to 
his mind absolutely final or conclusive, yet they are 
deserving of the most serious consideration, and justify 
the Government in the conclusion at which it has arrived, 
“that it must exhaust every other alternative before it has 
recourse to so drastic a measure as this.” We need not 
say that we agree most heartily with every word of 
this statement. It appears to us that as long as the 
conditions stated by Mr. Chamberlain exist, and we see 
no likelihood of their changing, it would be the height of 
folly to try the dangerous and doubtful experiment urged 
upon us by the advocates of countervailing duties. 

There remains over the question of how to deal with 
the distress prevailing in the West Indies. Mr. Chamber- 
lain tells us that the Government have determined ona 
grant-in-aid, a grant which will be “very large,” but 








ia 
still much less than “the incidental gain which 4 
country derives from the bounties,’—about £2,000,000 4 
year. Mr. Chamberlain did not enter into the details of 
his scheme for helping our West Indian Qolonie, 
reserving them for a statement to be made later in the 
House of Commons, but he inferred that his Proposals 
would be for developing those Colonies on the line; 
suggested by the Royal Commission. That ig th, 
alternative which we have always favoured in lieu of 
countervailing duties, and we feel little doubt that M; 
Chamberlain’s practical good sense, as well as commercial 
insight, will enable him to direct the stream of British 
beneficence in such a way as to really help the Colonies, 
Naturally enough, the first thing will be to encouragy 
other industries besides the sugar industry in the Wes 
Indies. It is not safe for any community to de. 
pend solely upon one industry. Already a most 
promising beginning has been made in Jamaica jy 
the cultivation of fruit, and if this and other jp. 
dustries can be further developed immense good, social 
and economic, should be done to the islands. What will be 
the best method of achieving this end we cannot, of course, 
presume to say, but doubtless the subsidising of steamship 
lines will prove an effectual means. Roads are always the 
best developers of commerce, and a line of steamers is in 
reality a road. But though we trust that the main object 
will be to differentiate the industrial configuration of the 
West Indies, we hope that the proper cultivation and 
manufacture and extraction of sugar will not be forgotten, 
We agree with Mr. Chamberlain that a great part of ou 
West Indian possessions are specially well adapted to the 


growth of sugar. We very much doubt, however, if thy | 


West Indian planters really know their business, and we 
should very much like to see one or two experimental and 
model manufactories established in which the sugar couli 
be extracted with the maximum of chemical knowledge: 
and technical skill. No doubt we shall be told that w 
are casting most monstrous aspersions on ‘the sugur. 
planters of the West Indies, and we shall be reminded that 
the Commission did not take this view of the matter, 
Nevertheless, we are of opinion that the sugar industry 
in the West Indies is too often very inefficiently conducted, 
Here are some facts to bear out this view of the matter, 
taken from a little pamphlet issued by the “ Confectioners’ 
Union,” to be obtained at their offices, 150 Holborn, 
The pamphlet, written by the managing director of one 
of the great firms of jam-makers (Clarke, Nicholls, and 
Coombs), admittedly a statement of the case from the 
sugar-users’ standpoint—i.e., the standpoint of those who 
want sugar as cheap as possible—is not a work composed 
with any great controversial skill, but it is full of facts of 
the utmost importance. The writer of the pampblet 
states—we give the facts on his authority and not on our 
own—that in Barbadoes, “ perhaps naturally the finest 
island under the sun for the growth of sugar, the planters 
for the most part persist in making it under the conditions 
of 200 or 300 years ago, whereby they lose 50 per cent. of 
the extractable sugar in the cane, and in addition produce 
a sugar worth £2 to £3 per ton less than sugar produced 
by an improved system.” He goes on to say that it is 
“further shown in the evidence, [i.e., the evidence ten 
dered to the Commission,—App., ¢. i., 125 and 130] that 
while it takes ‘16 tons of cane to make 1 ton of sugar 
in St. Kitts; 135 tons of cane to make 1 ton of sugar 
in Antigua; it takes but 10 tons of cane to make ] ton 
of sugar in Egypt; 9 tons of cane to make 1 ton 
of sugar in Queensland; and but 8 tons of cane to 
make 1 ton of sugar in Hawaii’; yet, incredible to 
say, the Egyptian and Queensland sugars are worth 
£3 per ton more in the market than the Antigua 
article. To put it in another way—St. Kitts, which 
naturally can produce sugar as cheap as any thet 
country, owing to backward cultivation and manufacture 
yields apparently about 1 ton of sugar per acre, to the 
4. tons yielded by Hawaii, and the 5 tons per acre yielded 
by Cuba and Java. Yet, we are told by one of the 
planters that if Antigua had proper central factories, It 
could produce sugar at £8 per ton in ordinary seasons 
(App., c. iii, 204), and in fact cheaper than any otbet 
country.” Again, we are told that Java and Cuba cat 
now produce sugar at £6 per ton. The way in which the 
Java planters have held their own in spite of bounties 6 
most remarkable. We gather from another source (Zw 
Sugar Cane), supplied to us by a correspondent, that 
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“the Java planters, though heavily weighted by the low 
rices lately current, and by the occurrence of a new 
disease Which has done extensive damage, continue to 
hold their own, being greatly assisted by the capital 
chemical control of their factories «ol the valuable 
information supplied by their experiment stations. Every 
ossible advantage is secured to them in this manner, and 
their enviable position is mainly due to their intelligent 
utilisation of all the hints that agricultural and chemical 
science are continually affording them.” These facts 
show that sugar can be grown at a profit in spite of 
pounties. and also that the West Indies, or at any rate a 
section of them, have not marched with the times. 





Clearly, then, some of the grant-in-aid might and should | 


be spent in teaching the West Indian planters how to make 
use of Java methods. Great care, however, must be 
taken that none of it should go to keeping the older and un- 
improved methods in existence. Some, too, will of course 
go in the creation of a cane-growing peasant proprictary. 
At present, unless we are mistaken, the sugar-maker is 
also the sugar-grower. 
factory-owner had nothing to do with the growing, but 
bought the cane from black peasant growers and coucen- 
trated his energies on the chemical and mechanical pro- 
cesses under which extraction can best be carried on. 


Before we leave the subject of sugar, it is interest- 
ing to note that the decision of the Government not 
to impose countervailing duties is supported by the 
results of State-aided sugar-growing in the French 
West Indian Islands. “If any one,” says the pamph- 
let from which we have just quoted, “will take the 
trouble to read French newspapers treating on the 
sugar industry, he will find them full of the continual 
wailing of the French colonial sugar-growers calling 
for more and more concessions. And French colonists 
have precisely the same protection and bounty as French 
beet-sugar growers in France, and the absurd dtaze de 
distance besides, and yet they are not happy. The produc- 
tion of sugar in French colonies decreased from 145,000 
tons in 1885 to 110,000 tons in 1894—a greater decrease 
than in our Colonies.’”’ Here, then, are West Indian 
planters who have not only countervailing duties to 
help them, but something much stronger—ie., actual 
bounties—and yet they do not flourish, Surely this 
is a proof that what the West Indies is suffering 
from is not bounty-fed competition, but something deeper 
and more potent,—namely, inefliciency in the matter of 
production. We remember well how some iifteen years 
ago Bradford was said to be a ruined city. It was asserted 
that owing to “unfair” foreign competition Bradford 
was doomed unless she was placed on an equality with 
her rivals by a little alteration in our fiscal system. 
That little alteration was not made. But Bradford did 
not die. Instead, she put her house in order, adapted 
herself to the new conditions, and is now one of the most 
flourishing places in England. No doubt many of the Brad- 
ford people now believe that it was a change in fashion 
that helped them, but in reality it was their own energy. 
The history of Bradford may serve as a parable to the 
West Indies. If they can only adapt themselves to the 
times in which they live, and forget the old days when 
England was their “tied house,” they may yet play a 
great part in the world. We are quite willing, however, 
that England should help them to put their house in 
order, and we shall therefore view with satisfaction any 
well-devised scheme for developing the resources and 
restoring the tone of our oldest Colonies. 





THE OFFICE AND WORK OF A BISHOP. 


: we Bishop of London took occasion the other day to 
_ describe his episcopal work in terms which have 
possibly caused some surprise. Certainly it is not at all 
what episcopal work is sometimes supposed to be. There 
18 No note of sustained spirituality in his description, no 
mention of high authority fitly exercised under a deep sense 
of responsibility to the Church at large, no reference to 
great purposes greatly accomplished. Any conception 
of a Bishop’s life which includes these elements is far 
removed from the Bishop of Tondon’s account of his 
day. Yet that day begins soon and ends late. He 
constantly leaves Fulham by an early train and does not 
return till 11 o’clock at night, and the interval has been 
mainly spent in writing letters and talking about matters 


;} enough to fill their whole time. 


in which he is “not particularly interested.” This is the 
picture which he evidently regards as an accurate 
presentment of his ordinary life, though, nee dless to say, 
it is not a picture which he himself considers as in any way 
satisfactory. The days pass in writing uninteresting 
letters and in listening to uninteresting conversations. 

It may be said, no doubt, that this is nothing more than 
the lot of every professional man. What else has the 
barrister or the doctor to occupy him than these same two 
things? The barrister, indeed, has his sensational cases or 
his intricate pleadings, the doctor has his hand-to-hand 
conflicts with death. But these are not nearly numerous 
The barrister has to 
speud hours over technical details, of which he 
knows and wishes to know no more than will admit 
of being reproduced in argument when the cause 
comes on for trial. The doctor has to attend patients 


| who are not really ill, and to give up time which he might 


| devote to advancing medical science, to listening to 


It would be far better if the | 











hypochondriacal reminiscences. Why is a Bishop any 
worse off than these? There is one reason, which we will 


| state at once lest we should be anticipated in giving it by 


a cynical reader. Routine work of the professional kind 
is less uninteresting than routine work of the official kind 
because it helps to build up the worker’s income. How- 
ever dull the day’s labour may be, it has brought in by 
the time that it is over an appreciable number of guineas. 
It is even possible that it brings in a larger number than 
work of a more absorbing character. But this is not the 
point of difference which we have in view. That has te 
do with the special nature of a Bishop’s work. There are, 
as we hold, reasons which make routine peculiarly bad 
for a Bishop because it exercises an unwholesome in- 
fluence on his other work. A doctor does not pay less 
attention to a critical case, nor is he less qualified to deal 
with it, because he has many others which make no 
demands on his powers. A barrister is not less alive to 
the points of an important trial, or less able to put them 
clearly before the Judge, because his table has for 
weeks been burdened with columns of figures from 
which he has to construct a foundation for the con- 
clusion to which he wishes to lead the Court. But with 
a Bishop it is, or at least may be, different. In the first 
place, the success of episcopal work depends to a great 
extent upon episcopal character, and character is largely 
formed by the intellectual and moral atmosphere in which 
we live. A Bishop has to think of his clergy, of their 
several circumstances and difficulties, of their fitness for 
the duties they have to perform, of the opportunities he 
is likely to have for waking that fitness greater. He has 
to think of the laity of whom his clergy have charge, to 
consider what he can do to protect them against the 
mistakes and neglect which they sometimes experience at 
their hands. He has to think of particular cases,—cases 
in which many conflicting considerations have to be 
weighed against one another, cases in which every course 
that is open to him bristles with objections, while, 
nevertheless, it is imperatively necessary to do some- 
thing. And then besides all these matters there are 
larger questions. A Bishop is not merely the chief 
officer of a particular diocese. He is also a member 
of a not very large Committee whose decisions may 
gravely affect the state and fortunes of the whole 
Church. In the framing of these decisions each individual 
3ishop has a share, depending in part on the amount of 
thought he has been able to bestow on the subjects to which 
they relate. ‘There are men whose insight is so keen and 
their. judgment so unerring that they need little or no 
preparation for such work as this. The moment the issue 
is stated they have made up their minds, and made them up 
rightly. But these are rare qualities. To more ordinary 
men time is of the essence of a useful decision. They 
want to look at the matter in many lights, to calculate 
the consequences of this and that mode of dealing with it, 
to live with it, so to say, until they have seen it presented 
to them in various moods. These are the processes by 
which opinions not perhaps very valuable at first become 
valuable as the result of good, honest labour,—the labour 
of a man determined to do his best, and leaving no means 
unused which may make that best better. 

All these several aspects of a Bishop’s work have this in 
common,—that to do it thoroughly well needs some time 
for thought and some time for study, needs, that is to say, 
the felt presence of that spiritual and intellectual back- 
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bone which only thought and study can give. The sub- 
jects to which thisthought and study are devoted may be as 
different as possible. A Bishop is uot a seminarist to whom 
a specific preparation is prescribed by a superior authority. 
But the point which they will all have in common is that 
they touch the best things in the man, the things which 
call out and develop his finest qualities. Now, thought 
and study unfortunately are processes to which the cir- 
cumstances of modern life are seldom very favourable, 
and still more unfortunately they are processes to which 
the circumstances of episcopal life, as described by the 
Bishop of London, arespecially unfavourable. Innumerable 
letters,— which of us does not know something of what this 
means? The making,and still more the altering, of appoint- 
ments, the answering of questions which need never have 
been asked, or at all events need have been asked only once, 
the brushing away of stupid misunderstandings which a 
little more sense or a little less sensitiveness on the part 
of your correspondent would easily have avoided, the 
soothing down of pompous people whose co-operation is 
wanted, but not wanted quite on their own terms, the 
bringing to book of careless people who never remember 
a day or an hour correctly,—it is not in these, or ina 
hundred other forms of epistolary weakness or epistolary 
folly, that a Bishop can hope to develop the higher 
aspects either of his own character or of the characters of 
those on whom he has influence. They are at best the 
materials that go to make a good man of business,—the 
man whose necessary aim, and in the end his highest 
ideal, is to answer the day’s letters in the day. And when 
we turn to the other half of the Bishop’s occupations— 
the endless talking about matters which do not greatly 
interest him—we shall find him no better off. Interviews 
are but vivd voce letters. They deal with the same 
subject-matter, they are usually much harder to keep 
within bounds, they add the friction of personal contact 
to the friction of mental intercourse. 


We have seen, then, that the two main occupations of 
a Bishop’s day are precisely those which leave him least 
titted for the higher sides of his work, whether intellectual 
or spiritual. But a moment’s reflection will show that 
these two main occupations cannot be safely neglected. 
{f the business of the diocese is to be got through there 
must be somebody to answer trifling letters, to make, and 
keep, unnecessary appointments, to listen to people who 
nave nothing to say, to settle questions which those who 
bring them forward might as well have settled for them- 
selves. While the world lasts these things will have to 
be done. But does it follow that it is the Bishop who 
must do them? To our thinking this does not follow at 
all; they might be done just as well by some one else. 
Indeed, we shall probably not be far wrong if we say that 
Bishops are perpetually trying to get some one else to do 
them, and perpetually finding that, do what they will, the 
burden comes back on their own shoulders. The reason 
of this failure is to be looked for, we fancy, in the fact 
that the official on whom it is sought to devolve these 
routine duties is wanting in dignity of position. If there 
are men who will not take “No” for an answer, even 
from a Bishop, there are many more who will not take 
“No” for an answer from a Bishop’s chaplain or a 
Bishop’s secretary. What is wanted, therefore—at least 
so it seems to us—is either the revival of the office of 
Vicar-General or a complete reconstruction of the office of 
Archdeacon. It should be for one or other of these 
dignitaries to leave home by an early train and not to 
return till 11 o’clock at night, to spend his days writing 
uninteresting letters and in listening to uninteresting con- 
versations. It is not, we admit, an inviting prospect, and 
we would not suggest that it should be held by the same 
man for very long. It is eminently one of the cases in 
which the military rule of five-year appointments might 
be applied with advantage. For that time, and with the 
prospect of other and more interesting work in the future, 
it is not likely that there would be any difficulty in getting 
the places filled, and filled with immense advantage to the 
Bishop, who would thus be enabled to attend to other and 
more important sides of his work. 





THE CAPITALS OF EUROPE. 
ig his speech the other day on the conclusion of Sir 
Walter Besant’s lecture on ‘‘ The Educational Aspect 
of the History of London” the Bishop of London took 





. —— 
exception to the lecturer’s rather too ideal estimate 
historic London as “ the definer, maintainer, and defends 
of popular liberty in this country,” and asserted that th 
power of London was rather due, as Bishop Stubbs is 
said, to the fact that it was always the purse, seldom th 
head, never the heart of England. There is truth in both 
statements. London was unquestionably the mainstay of 


her motives may have been mixed, but the charter ogy, 


a champion of local liberty. In the Commonwealth 


defender than London. In saying this we must, o 


We should say that London now occupies her Unique 
position owing to her money power more than to any othe 
cause. As the financial centre of the United Kingdon 
the seat of the Bank of England, the pivot of world. 
finance, London has reached her greatness of to-day. W, 
can at once see this by imagining the outcome of a ye 

improbable occurrence,—viz., either an internal revolution 
or an invasion. It would undoubtedly be a serious fac 
should the news be flashed that Leeds, or Manchester, o 
Newcastle was in the hands of either enemies or rebels; 
but what would be the sensation in England and through. 
out the world if it were known that Downing Street anj 
the Bank of England were occupied either by foreign 
troops or by a revolutionary Committee? The test wouli 
show how largely the immense financial power of London 
gives her the great position she fills. 
of suburban streets that are of importance, but the om 
square mile of the City and a fraction of old Westminster, 


But is not this power of the purse true also of other 
European capitals? Bishop Creighton spoke of Paris as 
though its eminence were due to the fact that. it is the 
home of ideas, the greatest modern fountain of intel. 
lectual life. That Paris is and has for two centuries 
been by far the greatest intellectual centre in the world 
is, of course, true; but she is a great money centre also; 
she has the power of the purse. She contains the 
Ministry of Finance and the Bank of France, and she 
consequently wields a supreme power in France quite 
apart from the fact that she is the greatest artistic and 
literary centre in the world, and that, politically, she often 
stands out as the representative of all France, as she did 
in 1793, in 1830, in 1848, and in 1870. Take from Paris 
the power of the purse, transfer the Bank of France and 
the haute finance to Lyons or Toulouse, and we should 
find (if the transference could be made permanent) that 
Paris had declined greatly in the esteem of France and of 
the world. While Paris is a grade below London in its 
power as a financial centre, Berlin is perhaps a grade 
below Paris; not because it is not a very influential 


city, not the huge province of bricks and mortar of to-day 


do so. But the creation of the German Empire has 
rapidly raised Berlin from the position of a dull and 
sordid provincial town to that of one of the greatest 
capitals of ancient or modern times,—a capital with 
out charm, but with a sense of power and a certail 
machined and massive order. If Berlin has no charn, 
Vienna has many charms both for the historic student 
and the observer of social and racial contrasts. The fact 
of Austria-Hungary being a dual State renders the 
finance of Vienna less interesting and important to one 
half the Empire than would be the case if it were a 
centralised State; but in Cisleithan Austria the position 
of Vienna as a financial centre, no less than as the seat 
of government, is felt everywhere. When we turn to 
Rome we see a capital which was not created because of 
its wealth or population; for Milan is far richer than 
Rome, and Naples is much more populous. Here the in 
fluence to which we have been referring is, therefore, fat 
less pronounced, even if it exists at all; but the position 
of Rome as the capital of two great world-orders of 
civilisation is so unique that it may almost be removed 


from the category of ordinary capitals. It is still 
far more the “city of the soul” than even the 
centre of the Catholic world; and it is far more 


the capital of the Catholic world than it is the 





seat of the Italian secular Government. We suspect, 


liberty after William the Conqueror’s invasion, though | 
ceded to London proves conclusively that she was they 


London stood for the Parliamentary cause, and in the lag 
century “ Wilkes and Liberty” found no more energetic | 


course, define “London” as meaning the old history | 


It is not the mile | 


centre of finance, but because it shares that position with | 
Frankfort, which still, though no longer a capital, main | 
tains its old reputation, and will probably continue to | 
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however, that the expansion of modern Rome does to some 
degree give it a certain power over the financial affairs of 
Italy, and therefore over the general life of the Italians. 
Of the great capitals, it remains to note St. Petersburg, 
‘ntensely modern, intensely imperial, intensely artificial, 
put no doubt also wielding the power of the purse as the 
centre of the complex and growing finance of the Russian 
Empire. 
Of these capitals of the Great Powers of Europe we 
may say that they divide themselves into two classes. 
London, Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg look beyond 
Europe, and influence and concern themselves in different 
ways with the life of the world. Vienna and Rome are, 
on the other hand, concerned with European matters,— 
Rome mainly, Vienna entirely. We do not now allude, 
of course, to Papal Rome, which is more international in 
its relations than any capital, and which literally surveys 
the world from China to Peru; we refer merely to the 
secular capital. While London is very far from cosmo- 
politan in the actual personnel of its enormous popula- 
tion as, e.g., New York is, yet the cosmopolitan influence 
js more felt in the City and in political circles than 
in any of the other capitals. The incessant influx 
of news from every part of the world, all day long 
—from a South American city, an Indian jungle, a mining 
camp in the Arctic Circle, or a swamp in Africa unknown 
but yesterday to mankind—this mass of intelligence 
reflected in the newspapers, discussed in clubs, governing 
the operations of a money power greater than any in 
history, gives an air of intense world-movement to a city 
the mass of whose people are probably singularly limited 
in the range of their ideas and interests. The Parisian 
workman is more open to ideas than his London brother, 
but, in spite of her forward Colonial policy, the political 
and commercial life of Paris has not the width and variety 
of that of London. Vastness and complexity are the 
characteristics of London, intensity and dramatic interest 
those of Paris. One still hears the echoes of the Re- 
volution along the quais and in the Place de la Con- 
corde and the Tuileries Gardens; the soil is volcanic, 
every day has its mutterings and surprises. Paris is 
still, in spite of change, the capital of fashion and 
pleasure, as it is the Mecca of men of letters; but the 
superficial observer knows little of the immense array of 
skilled industry, of the perpetual toil which lies behind those 
brilliant shop-fronts. Since the decline of Athens there 
has never been such a concentration of eager intelligence 
asin Paris; and since the decline of Rome there has 
never been such a concentration of calm and well-informed 
solidity of character and ordered resources as in London. 
Berlin makes on one a wholly different impression from 
either London or Paris. It is still provincial, it has no 
history; and large and rich and growing as it is, one 
cannot feel for it any affection or deep interest. It has 
the philistinism of London without its great past, its 
wide outlook, its many-sided life. It has imitated the 
architecture and street effects of Paris without importing 
its esprit, its esthetic and spiritual influence. One feels 
that Berlin is, after all, only one of a dozen great German 
cities, and in some respects one of the least attractive of 
them. Considering its physical disadvantages, it is won- 
derful that so much has been made of Berlin ; but however 
great and rich it may become as the visible embodiment 
of German power and industry, it can never take rank 
among those capitals of the world which we cannot afford 
not to see. Much the same judgment may be passed on 
St. Petersburg, which is even more artificial than Berlin. 
It has scarcely grown in the ordinary way; it has been 
deliberately made, like Washington, but it has not the 
sylvan or climatic charms of Washington. It is the giant 
work of barbarians, splendid but bizarre, its moral and 
Social atmosphere as cold as its awful winter. It has 
hever been, and can never be, the true centre of Russian 
life, for Holy Moscow is the true citadel of Russia, the 
central point in the Slavonic imagination. St. Petersburg 
18 the city of police, of a vast officialism with the widest 
direct outlook in the world, of a showy society and an 
imported architecture. Possibly it may cease one day to 
be the capital of Russia, and its palaces and fortresses 
may sink in the bogs which surround its glorious river,— 
the one splendid natural feature of Peter’s artificial 
capital. 
Some well-known lines contrast the raiiber-nest of 
Berlin with the Kaiser-stadt of Vienna, and the part 








relating to Vienna is just. Here we have a proud, 
imperial city, rather disdainful of trade, aristocratic and 
easy-going, conscious of a long past, its rulers still animated 
with the conviction that they are the successors of Charle- 
magne and Otto, looking on Berlin as parvenu, on London 
as merely commercial, on Paris as half crazy. Excepting in 
the domain of music, Vienna is not a home of art and 
culture, but it is a centre of dignity and grace, and a 
certain calm air of superiority, which, however, does not 
offend. Itis content to look on while other places explore 
and write and toil and push and strain; it stands on its 
rank, it can never forget its sixteen quarterings and its 
claims to high estate. Vienna is most interesting, 
perhaps, as the meeting-place between East and West; 
where the fine gentleman rubs shoulders in the afternoon 
lounge along the Graben with the Bosnian peasant. The 
guardian of Europe’s ancient order, the centre of a great 
and most interesting Empire, the city of leisure and of a 
pride so lofty that it does not know itself to be pride at 
all,—Vienna is both a charming city and an important 
political centre, as she will continue to be, no matter what 
is the fate of the Austrian Empire. What shall we say 
of Rome? What can be said? She is the world-city 
of the ages, and it is improbable that any conceivable 
combination of advantages can ever produce a rival 
to her supreme charms. But it is not in the fact 
that she is the seat of government, and that she 
has been arraying her ancient form in modern Parisian 
finery, that her charm lies. The dark, narrow Corso 
has a secret for us not to be found in the spacious Via 
Cavour; and Monte Citorio, with its jobbing Deputies, 
will not lure one from the Forum. We must look to the 
most utilitarian reasons for any interest we may feel in 
the Rome of to-day; to health statistics, to sanitary 
reform, to building laws. These seem prosaic when done 
under our eyes, but the same things are full of poetry 
when done in the time of Augustus or Trajan. Let us 
rid ourselves of the illusions of time, and admit that to 
have driven out dirt, brigandage, and pestilence, and to 
have diminished crime, is a not unworthy monument to 
the glory of Rome as a modern capital. 








LEWIS CARROLL. 

NE cannot truly say that by the death of Lewis Carroll 

the gaiety of nurseries has been eclipsed, for it is 
practically certain that even had he lived another ten or 
twenty years we should have had no further additions to tne 
“ Alice” cycle. The magician’s wand was already broken, and 
though his spells retained and will retain their power as long as 
the English language lasts, there was no hopeof another “ Alice” 
or even of another “Snark.” “Sylvie and Bruno” proved that. 
Though one or two of the conversations and some of the 
snatches of song had something of the old enchantment, the 
wizard’s circle was not complete. The charm was not fully 
“wound up,” and could not hold and compel the spirits of 
laughter and delight. But to say this is to seem ungracious 
and ungrateful. In spite of the failure in “Sylvie and 
Bruno,” Lewis Carroll accomplished more in the way of giving 
absolute and unalloyed pleasure to young and old than any 
man of his generation. The two “ Alices,”’ the “ Snark,” and 
the poems collected in “ Rhyme and Reason,” many of which 
have never quite had their due, made the world incomparably 
richer in the region where it most needs enrichment,—the 
region of pure merriment. It is comparatively easy to set 
men laughing if one depends upon satire, upon burlesque, or 
upon the humorous incongruities of real life. Lewis 
Carroll never relied upon these pedestrian means for 
securing the delight of his audience. His genius carried 
always with it a suggestion of clear, and yet soft, laughing 
sunshine. He never made us laugh at anything, but always 
with him and his knights and queens and heroes of the 
nursery rhymes. He seemed, as it were, to fetch his laughter 
from some limpid and elemental source where it had never 
been profaned with human tears or earthy contacts. It ripples 
and dances in the sunbeam of his fancy without any reminder 
of the fact—thongh fact it doubtless is—that side by side 
with the river of laughter runs the river of tears, and that 
most of those who dip their pitchers mingle the two 
streams. It is a commonplace of criticism that the great 
humourists have in them always something of sighs as well as 
of smiles, Lewis Carroll never for a moment makes us incline 
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to sadness, even in the midst of mirth. There is nothing 
pathetic even in the White Knight or the White Queen, and 
not an emotion is stirred by these “blessed creatures,” the 
Beaver, the Snark, or the Jubjub, which is not compounded 
of mere pleasure. Curiously enough, this could not quite 
be said of Lear’s delightful creations. There was often an 
infinitesimal touch of sadness in his fantasies. 


It is very difficult to analyse the nature of Lewis Carroll’s 
work. “Alice in Wonderland,” and that marvellous sequel, 
which was even better than the original, “ Alice through 
the Looking-Glass,” took not only England, but the world, 
by storm. Both books were almost at once translated 
into every European language, and reached in a very 
few years the position of classics. No one would ever 
dream of talking about a book called ‘ Alice in Wonderland.” 
“ Alice” is quoted by writers and speakers exactly as one quotes 
Scott, or Dickens, or Thackeray. What is the quality which 
makes Lewis Carroll’s books so extraordinarily attractive? We 
believe that attraction to be due to the fact that they possess 
in the highest possible degree the literary quality of charm. 
They win their way into our hearts by their easy grace and 
fluent eloquence. If one considers the matter for a moment, 
it is impossible not to notice that this special gift of charm is 
comparatively rare with humourists. Even “The Rose and 
the Ring” is almost without it, and, as a rule, Thackeray in 
his humorous passages is devoid of charm. He has plenty of 
charm when he is serious or pathetic, but not when he is 
funny. In the older dispensation the comic masque was 
not thought to reqnire charm. Rather it was held to 
be best without it. But charm was, as we have said, 
the dominant characteristic of Lewis Carroll’s_ work. 
His style, with its perfect rhythm, its perfect taste, and 
its perfect clearness and easiness of tone, is a most 
alluring guide into that wonderland bebind the looking- 
glass “ where, entered once, all curious pleasures come” to 
welcome and delight us. This is seen most obviously in his 
poetry. ‘The songs in the two “ Alices” haunt the memory so 
potently because of their charm. Butof course Lewis Carroll 
had a great deal more than charm. He had a power over the 
fantastic so complete and so masterly that he could give it 
full rein without ever allowing it to become grotesque or 
burlesque. Even in his most extravagant moments he never 
committed any of those wild enormities upon which lesser 
minds rely. To say this is only to say in other words that 
there was always a kindly humanity in all Lewis Carroll’s 
creations. Indeed he was a true son of Oxford and of 
“humane letters.” The Walrus, the Mock-turtle, the March 
Hare, and all the other monsters, the playing-cards and 
chessmen, have each of them a something which warms our 
hearts. As the children say, they are all “such dears,” and 
we love them as we laugh. What added very greatly to the 
charm of Lewis Carroll’s writing was doubtless the double 
power by which he was at once elusive and allusive. One can 
never quite run his ideas to earth, yet there are always ideas 
there,—ideas just vanishing round the corner like the tail of the 
white rabbit, and ideas, too, which have some queer and quaint 
half-intended allusion to something, though what that some- 
thing is we cannot quite tell. As Alice says herself, when she 
has heard the poem of the “ Jabberwock ” recited, “ Somehow 
it seems to fill my head with ideas—only I don’t exactly know 
what they are.” Here is the authentic art of the nonsense- 
writer. To seem allusive and to be elusive. Had Lewis 
Carroll really been allusive he would have been a mere 
satirist. As it is, when we think we have caught the 
allusion to something social or political, it vanishes or 
becomes something else, just as things keep vanishing and 
changing in the shop kept bythe Old Sheep. Possibly it was 
this very quality of elusive allusion that ina rougher and roder 
way constituted the charm of the Elizabethan jesters. They 
poked their fun at everything and every one, but they were 
never satirists and never unkindly. Their wit played like a 
lambent flame, but never scorched and never settled on one 
object. As a proof of what we mean by Lewis Carroll’s power 
of elusiveness combined with allusiveness take the delightful 
conversation with the Red and White Queens after Alice has 
become a Queen :— 

“«T don’t deny things with my hands,’ Alice objected. — 
* Nobody said you did,’ said the Red Queen. ‘I said you couldn’t 
if you tried.’—‘ She’s in that state of mind,’ said the White 
Queen, ‘that she wants to deny something—only she doesn’t know 


—$$__ 
remarked; and then there was an uncomfortable silence for 
minute or two. The Red Queen broke the silence by saying tt 
the White Queen, ‘I invite you to Alice's dinner-party this after. 
noon.” The White Queen smiled feebly, and said ‘ And I invit 
you.’ —‘I didn’t know I was to have a party at all,’ said Alicg, 
‘ but, if there is to be one, I think I ought to invite the guests» 
‘We gave you the opportunity of doing it,’ the Red Queen 
remarked: ‘but I daresay you’ve not had many lessons jy 
manners yet ?’—‘ Manners are not taught in lessons,’ said Alics 
‘Lessons teach you to do sums, and things of that sort’— (a, 
you do Addition?’ the White Queen asked. ‘What’s one and ong 
and one and one and one and one and one and one and one ang 
one ?’—‘T don’t know,’ said Alice. ‘I lost count.’— She ca’n’t qy 
Addition,’ the Red Queen interrupted. ‘Can you do Subtraction? 
Take nine from eight.’—‘Nine from eight I ca’n’t, you know’ 
Alice replied very readily : ‘but——’— She ca’n’t do Subtrac. 
tion,’ said the White Queen. ‘Can you do Division? Divide g 
loaf by a knife—what’s the answer to that ?’—‘I suppose— 
Alice was beginning, but the Red Queen answered for her, 
‘ Bread-and-butter, of course. Try another Subtraction sum, 
Take a bone from a dog: what remains?’ Alice considered, 
‘The bone wouldn’t remain, of course, if I took it—and the dog 
wouldn’t remain: it would come to bite me—and I’m sure [ 
shouldn’t remain !’—‘ Then you think nothing would remain?’ 
said the Red Queen.—‘I think that’s the answer.’—‘ Wrong, ag 
usual,’ said the Red Queen: ‘the dog's temper would remain,~ 
‘But I don’t see how ’—* Why, look here!’ the Red Queen 
cried. ‘The dog would lose its temper, wouldn’t it ? ’—‘ Perhaps 
it would,’ Alice replied cautiously.—‘ Then if the dog went away, 
its temper would remain!’ the Queen exclaimed triumphantly— 
Alice said, as gravely as she could, ‘They might go different 
ways.’ But she couldn’t help thinking to herself ‘ What dreadful 
nonsense we are talking! ’—‘ She ca’n’t do sums a bit!’ the 
Queens said together, with great emphasis.—‘ Can you do sums?’ 
Alice said, turning suddenly ou the White Queen, for she didn’t 
like being found fault with so much. The Queen gasped and shut 
her eyes. ‘I can do Addition,’ she said, ‘if you give me time~ 
but I ca’n’t do Subtraction under any circumstances!’ ” 





It is impossible to doubt that the elusiveness of this dialogue, 
its deliciously hide-and-seek character, constitutes a great 
part of the charm. But equally delightful is the inchoate 
allusiveness. Think of the possible applications of “She's 
in that state of mind that she wants to deny something, 
only she does not know what to deny!” It looks like 
a telling allusion to half the controversies, political, theo. 
logical, and social, that are now engaging mankind. Yet, 
of course, Lewis Carroll was not thinking in the least of any. 
thing satirical. So with the enchanting remark a little 
further on: “A little kindness—and putting her hair in 
papers—would do wonders with her.” There are moments 
when that seems like a most pointed reference to some one 
we all know, but as we clasp the allusion it melts into thin 
air. Another example of what we mean is afforded by Lewis 
Carroll’s poems. Looked at in certain lights, they seem like 
conscious attempts to parody great contemporary poets. The 
moment, however, we settle down to noting which is the poet 
meant the resemblance utterly vanishes. The allusion has 
become elusive. The poem recited by the White Queen, for 
example, looks almost as if it were meant as a parody of 
Browning :— 
“* First, the fish must be caught.’ 
That is easy : a baby, I think, could have caught it. 


‘Next, the fish must be bought.’ 
That is easy: a penny, I think, would have bought it. 


‘Now cook me the fish!’ 
That is easy, and will not take more than a minute. 
‘Let it lie in a dish!’ 
That is easy, because it already is in it.” 
As soon, however, as we begin to note the resemblances we 
see that nothing but pure fun was intended, and that 
even the good-humoured satire of parody was not meant. 
Again, “The Aged, Aged Man” might by a careless reader 
be taken as a parody of Wordsworth, but, in truth, it is 
nothing of the kind. But we have said enough, perhaps 
more than enough, of Lewis Carroll’s books, for work woven 
of the sunbeams and the light that dances in the merry 
eyes of children is best enjoyed when least criticised. Ia 
Lewis Carroll’s case it is imperative that we should be 
like Wordsworth’s poet, he who was, 
“Contented if he might enjoy 
The things that others understand.” 

The “ Alices ” and the “ Snark” can only be enjoyed fully by 
those who will approach them with the heart of a little child. 
And what child wants to know why and how Lewis Carroll’ 
books delight him or her? Let us be content to know that to 
this generation has been given a rill of laughter which does 
not fail, in which no bitter has been mixed with the sweet, 





what to deny!’—‘A nasty, vicious temper,’ the Red Queen | and at which all may drink, whether old or young. 
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SOCIETY AND THE SYKES CASE. 
WHE “Sykes case,” which ended on Tuesday evening after 
a trial which lasted five days, was a bad case which- 
ever way it is looked at. It was only a civil suit instituted 
to try the authenticity of certain bills, bat according to those 
who attacked those documents, Lady Sykes, wife of Sir 
Tatton Sykes, lord, according to Domesday Book, of thirty- 
four thousand acres in the Yorkshire Wolds, and herself 
a cadette of the great Bentinck family, had written her hus- 
pand’s name without authority in order to raise £13,400, which 
she needed to pay off debts, incurred chiefly, it was suggested, 
on the Stock Exchange. It is right to remember that Lady 
Sykes was not represented by counsel, and has not, therefore, 
been adequately defended, but this was the view apparently 
accepted by the jury, who found that the bills were valueless 
—which they could not have been if Lady Sykes had, as she 
asserted, seen her husband sign them—and by the Judge, who 
ordered all documents to be impounded in order that further 
proceedings might be taken. On the other hand, according to 
those who defended the authenticity of the bills, Lady Sykes 
had only persuaded her husband, alleged by them to bea feeble- 
minded old man whose memory had failed, and who seemed to 
his children’s tutors almost irresponsible, into signing the bills 
which were wanted, because, having spent many thousands— 
her enemies said more than £100,000—in excess of her large 
allowances, Lady Sykes had borrowed the sum in question 
from a moneylender, who charged her at the rate of 60 per 
cent. perannum. This was Lady Sykes’s own story, dragged 
oat of her while she was stating that she was quite on friendly 
terms with her husband, whom she had advised if he appeared 
in Court to put on a great-coat, because otherwise the 
draughts might hurt him! A more sordidly discreditable 
gait was never heard in a Court of Justice, but we do not 
know that it proves so much as is asserted against the 
existing condition of society. Society does not to-day make, 
or excuse, spendthrifts like Lady Sykes any more than 
it did at any other period. There were plenty of female 
gamblers a hundred years ago, and if there were not plenty 
of wives who were suspected of forgery—scarce articles, let us 
hope at any time—there were doubtless plenty who took 
advantage of their husbands’ weakness, or age, or eccen- 
tricities to obtain money to which they had no right. The 
change is not in any increased proclivity to crime, but in the 
enormous publicity given to every such charge, and in the 
astonishment, the irrational astonishment, created by the fact 
that while the world has been so advancing in intelligence indi- 
viduals within it have remained as bad as ever. There is no 
reason why they should not remain. Intelligence by itself 
will not teach morality, and all that the progress of 
the ages does for persons like Lady Sykes is to make 
them more impatient of the monotony of regular life, 
more desirous of larger sums to waste, and more apt in 
discovering the means, licit or illicit, by which if you belong 
to wealthy people money can be raised. Thatcurions figment 
ef the philosophers’ that if all the world were instructed, crime 
would cease to exist is a mere invention, the truth being that 
certain forms of crime, forgery for example, cannot be com- 
nitted by the ignorant or the stupid, but require for their 
success a certain amount of cleverness, of knowledge, and of 
cool reflection and self-control. Poor people do not forge 
huge bills, but we venture to say that false certificates of 
character, false testimonials, and false claims for small 
amounts will increase in almost an exact ratio with the 
education from which we expect so much that education 
cannot secure. Nero, whose crimes seem to have excited a 
quite peculiar horror even in his own Pagan world, was 
probably the most intelligent person in his own vast 
dominion, and great criminals in our own day have not 
infrequently been persons distinguished by a certain intel- 
lectual grasp and acumen. There is nothing in culture, 
taken by itself, to prevent crime, except the increased fear of 
Consequences, which is often found to be accompanied by an 
increased confidence that those consequences can by pure 
<leverness be evaded. 

We believe that society as a whole has become better, 
and not worse, during the century now expiring, and that 
the opinion to the contrary which we often hear expressed is 
based partly on the unjustified expectation that discoveries 
in electricity will purify mankind——Nero was the first person 
who ever used an eyeglass—and partly on the preposterous 








and injurious attention now bestowed upon anything in any 
way abnormal. If we made a study of cripples only, we should 
believe half the world was crippled. Lady Sykes is not the 
product specially of this age, but the newspaper report of the 
trial in which she was a discredited witness, is. A good deal 
of the “audacity” which now amazes and shocks the old is 
nothing but misplaced frankness, over-conscious of the dis- 
position formerly dominant to conceal anything unpleasant, 
and is good or bad according to the tendency of the frank- 
ness to increase the evil—as it does upon most sexual subjects 
—or to diminish it, as it does upon most subjects connected 
with the desire for gain. Our fathers quite rightly thought it 
immodest to say many things which are now frequently said ; 
but they also quite wrongly thought it immodest to confess 
to poverty, or to a wish to get into a different rank 
in life. Some, ut least, of the present habit of self-advertise- 
ment, which annoys because of its vulgarity quite as much 
as because of its inherent badness, is due to what we may 
describe as indiscreet independence and individualism, which 
reveals itself with a certain carelessness of more refined 
opinion. No man in our day has ever advertised himeelf 
like Napoleon, whose countrymen, till he fell, did not count 
that vulgar quality in him for sin, but who in our day, which 
we account so favourable to vainglory, would be generally 
disbelieved because of his braggart ways. We all condemn, 
as the special vice of our time, the kind of worship paid to 
money, and forget the adulation that a century ago was 
offered to rank and power, and the baseness of the 
subserviences to those who, like “Long Tylney Welles- 
ley Long Pole,” had ought of patronage to give away. 
Even the passionate desire for excitement, which is the 
true cause of half the evils we see in modern society, has its 
good side. We notice the hundreds in whom it displays 
itself in an appetite for extravagance, or frivolity, or in- 
cessant gadding—a real feature of our time upon which we 
should like to hear Messrs. Cook’s experiences—or, it may be, 
in a smaller number of cases, in vice ; and forget the thousands 
of cases in which the same thirst develops the desire for 
knowledge, or philanthropic activity, or energy in political 
pursuits, We believe ourselves that the power of acquiescing 
in monotony is essential to good work, to serious thought, 
and to self-improvement; but we cannot honestly say that 
the older forms of that acquiescence tended entirely to good. 
The still water very often putrified, and the still heart grew as 
impenetrable as stone. The new generation is restless toa 
degree that makes the old one doubt whether there is 
anything init; but quicksilver is not a wicked metal because 
it rises or falls with the slightest decrease or increase in 
atmospheric pressure. Modern interests are probably mach 
too various for the healthy discipline of mind, but after all it 
is among the readily interested, and not the inert, that the best 
are to be sought. He who would understand the social 
movement must beware of giving too much importance 
to exceptional cases, and remember that the worst Emperor 
who ever reigned—at least those who suffered from him 
thought so—was reigning just at the moment when 
Christianity began to be formidable from the number of 


its proselytes. 





REINDEER FOR KLONDIKE. 


HE latest report from the bases whence relief expeditions 

or impatient prospectors must start next spring for 
Klondike deserves a place among what Frank Buckland 
called the “curiosities of natural history.” To reach an 
ice-beleaguered goldfield in the north-western corner of 
Arctic America the Governments of two great nations, 
Canada and the United States, are sending agents to fetch 
half-wild reindeer, and Lapps, their half-wild owners, from 
the north-eastern corner of Arctic Europe. Before these 
indispensable animal-allies can do their work, they will 
cross the North Atlantic by steamer, from the North 
Cape to Halifax in Nova Scotia, then traverse the whole of 
Northern Canada by rail, once more embark, this time on the 
Pacific, and disembark a second time at some Alaskan port. 
This astonishing adventure is undertaken, first, because the 
reindeer are the only draught animals which can find food on 
the journey to Klondike, and secondly, because in the 
desperate race against time there is not an hour to spare 
in organising untrained herds, Broken reindeer, with their 
own Lapp owners and drivers, must be brought, or the 
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expedition will be too late to start from Dyea in March, when 
the Arctic days are lengthening. Regarded simply as an 
instance of enterprise, and of the practical shrinkage of 
distance measured by time, this attempt is interesting 
enough, and it is not without considerable chances of 
success. Mr. Kjelliman, formerly employed to introduce 
reindeer into Alaska, left for Europe on December Ist, 
caught the steamer for Hall on December 9th, and reached 
Trondhjem on December 12th. He then took the fast mail 
steamer to the North Cape, whence he was to travel 
inland by reindeer sledge to the headquarters of the Lap- 
landers’ herds, purchase tame deer, and hire drivers. A 
specially chartered steamer will be in waiting to take the 
animals straight across the North Atlantic to Halifax, so that 
unless time is lost in collecting the deer, there 1s no reason 
to doubt that they can be ready at Dyea in time to start. 
Whether they will be in condition to do so after their voyages 
and travels is rather doubtful. The American authorities 
are confident that there will be no delay or difficulty in 
getting either deer or drivers. Mr. Kjelliman hopes to 
obtain two thousand of the former and two hundred drivers, 
as he is known and liked by the Norwegian Lapps, some of 
whom he formerly engaged to accompany him to Alaska and 
instruct the Indians and Esquimaux in the use of reindeer. 
Meantime the Canadian Government, at its wits’ end to 
supply its own police force on the way to Klondike, has also 
sent an agent to Norway, who so far has forwarded six Lapps 
and a hundred and fourteen deer, and is to send an equal 
number as soon as he can get them. 

Every one knows that all this trouble, expense, and hurry to 
obtain some two thousand five hundred medium-sized deer from 
the uttermost parts of the earth is due solely to one physical fact 
in natural history,—namely, that these deer can find food where 
no other beast of burden can. But the exact physical and 
local conditions which should make it possible for the deer 
to cross where two thousand horses are already lying dead 
from starvation are, we believe, the following. The road lies 
mainly beyond the northern limit of grass and trees. The 
reindeer will eat moss, and prefers it to other food. Moss, as 
we understand it, is rather an uncommon vegetable. It 
would be difficult, for instance, to find enough moss by 
an English roadside to feed one reindeer per diem, not to 
speak of hundreds. But once beyond a certain line on the 
Arctic fringe, moss is the one common form of vegetable life. 
Lichen is the more appropriate name, for it is a thick, 
whitish growth, springing up naturally, and often burnt 
by the Lapps over large tracts, just as Scotch shepherds 
burn the heather, to produce a thicker crop for the deer. 
It is the natural vegetable covering of the earth where earth, 
and not rock, is on the surface. And the Klondike climate is 
particularly favourable to this moss, which lies over the whole 
soil, an invisible vegetable lining, between the earth and the 
covering snow. It is so thick that even in summer, when the 
snow melts, this non-conducting layer of moss prevents the 
ground from thawing. Before the snow melts, as on the 
projected journey of the deer, they will be travelling over one 
vast carpet of snow-covered food; and as each reindeer, male 
or female, has a third projecting palmated antler, or 
*‘snow-scraper,” with a few sidelong sweeps of which it can 
brush away the snow, the herds have no trouble in reach- 
ing their food. A good reindeer will travel a hundred miles 
a day over frozen snow. When drawing burdens it will take 
a weight of 3001b., though the Lapps prefer to limit it to 
240 lb. One dollar per pound is now vainly offered for the 
transport of goods over the Chilkoot Pass; and it must be 
remembered that the deer “find” their own board on the 
journey. 

The Canadian Government cannot plead that the Klondike 
difficulty is a new one. It has been shirked in anticipation. 
For some years mines of extraordinary richness have been 
worked in Northern British Columbia, under such disad- 
vantages from lack of transport that the wonder is that they 
have been worked at all. Mr. Turner-Turner, writing recently 
in Country Life on his adventures as an amateur fur-trapper 
in the Eastern Hudson’s Bay Territory, notes that the 
Indians there had nearly all abandoned trapping for the 
highly remunerative work of carrying packs on their backs to 
the mines! And this with cariboo, or native reindeer, so 
numerous that Mr. Turner was able to kill any number to bait 
his traps. The reason for this substitution of man for 
animals as a beast of burden is partly the fault of the red 


man, who never domesticated any creature except the dog, 
though when the whites taught him how to ride he took 
to the business naturally. But it is clear that no one, 
not even the Canadian Government, was awake to the 
lessons of experience, that even in these days new countries 
cannot be developed in a hurry without recourse to the 
old servants of man, who are often transferred from very 
rude and barely civilised masters. In the case of the reindeer, 
both beasts and owners may be said to be only on the verge 
of domestication. In West Australia there is a flourishing 
colony of remarkably wild Afghans, who own and drive 
camels employed in transport to the mines and in prospectors’ 
journeys. But a considerable number of camels had been 
accumulated in Australia before the Coolgardie goldfield was 
“approached in form.” Canada, with any number of wild 
reindeer, presumably not differing in temperament from those 
of Europe and Asia, had never attempted to form the nucleug. 
of a herd. Possibly the ancient monopoly of the northern 
territories by the Hudson’s Bay Company, who desired not 
minerals or agriculture, or a large population, but furs and 
fur-bearing animals, may account for this neglect. The 
United States Government, who have been far more happy in 
their dealings with the Indians of Alaska than with those in 








the south and west, did some time ago establish trained 
herds of reindeer in Alaska. They introduced the deer from 
the opposite coast of Asia, where several tribes, notably the 
“reindeer Chukches,” have large herds and employ them ag 
their main beast of burden. For some reason they seem 
unable to draw a farther supply from this source, while 
almost all the deer in the Alaska depots are being driven 
north, not as beasts of burden, but to serve as food for the 
crews of five whaling ships icebound a hundred and fifty miles 
north of the northern point of Alaska. 

It is quite inexplicable, though paralleled by the case of 
the failure of Africa even to maintain the use of the 
elephant, that while the use of the sledge dog is common 
to the northern regions of both the Newand Old World, from 
Europe to Labrador, the use of the reindeer should never 
have spread among native races beyond the narrow straits of 
Behring’s Sea. The value of animal service, and the com- 
pulsory reversion to its use, has never been more clearly 
shown than in recent years. Instead of becoming obsolete,. 
the various beasts of burden have been the one thing needfal 
—usually not there when wanted—in all kinds of great enter- 
prises, from the Arctic Circle to the Equator. Go-ahead 
people, mining engineers, company directors, railway con- 
tractors and prospectors, who would, if they could, use nothing 
less progressive than a motor-car, have been offering fancy 
prices for oxen, mules, camels, reindeer, and even donkeys,. 
without whose aid untold millions in cash and shares must 
lie idle till quotations sink to nothing, or some rival field, 
where the necessary beasts can be had, attracts the investor 
elsewhere. Rhodesia hangs fire for need of the necessary 
mule and waggon transport, and will do so until the 
animals are provided; for though the railway can bring up 
machinery, it will scarcely supply the miners with fresh food 
and vegetables, or take the machinery to the pit mouth. 
Golden West Australia was developed by the aid of the 
camel, Central Africa still remains a nation of the unemployed 
because no beast has yet been found to carry even such 
produce as ivory to the coast, and even the rivers of Burmah 
could not have sufficed to develop the teak forests without 
the elephants to act as porters in the timber-yards. For 
the present our view of the colonisation and development of 
new countries has gone back to the ideal of three centuries 
ago, one never fulfilled then, but realised now. It is that of 
the sudden discovery and rapid development of mineral 
wealth. Our older colonisation by agriculture created trans- 
port animals as it grew. Under the new conditions the 
animal factor is absolutely essential to the initial stages of 
development. The Spaniards found their Eldorado, not in a 
new country, but in an old one, and actually met the Peruvian 
troops of llamas descending the Andes with little bags of gold 
on their backs. But even in the Soudan, the native home of 
the camel, we cannot find transport on a szale suited to the 
sudden needs of the modern expansion of empire. To a 
colonising and conquering nation like our own it is essential to 
maintain some sort of “stock” of every kind of transport, 
from camels to Esquimaux dogs, a need emphasised every few 
years, but always forgotten when the pinch is over. 
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ik. WARD ON THE CATHOLIC POSITION: 
(To tae Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Mr. Wilfrid Ward closes his Life of Cardinal Wiseman 
with a chapter entitled “The Exclusive Church and the 
Zeitgeist,” in which he states, explains, and defends the two 
chief controversial positions upheld by Wiseman, and subse- 
quently expounded more fully by Cardinal Newman. These 


eminent theologians maintained, he says, the claim of the | 
Church in communion with the Papacy tc be the one exclu- | 


sive Church, which has never included varieties of opinion, 
being the sole guardian of the Christian Revelation, appointed 
to determine the true lines of its exposition face to face with 
the advance of human thought. Secondly, they advocated 
within the Church a policy of conciliation, and of assimilating 
all that is wortby, in the civilisations in which from time to 
time it finds itself. 


Mr. Ward proceeds to touch upon the “ obvious objections ” 
‘to this theory of exclusiveness. He admits that it implies, at 
first sight, a claim on the part of one of many contending | 
religious parties to a monopoly of truth, but he replies that 
this has been an obvious objection against Christianity itself 
from the beginning. Anotber difliculty is that the theory insists 
on verbal exactitude of doctrinal definitions, whereby minutix 
of language might appear to be reckoned more important than | 
larger moral considerations of peace, goodwill toward men, | 
and charitable toleration. ‘Carlyle used to laugh at the | 
dispute between the Orthodox and the Semi-Arians as a 
quarrel over a diphthong.” To this later objection Mr. 
Ward’s reply, if his premisses be granted, is effective. He 
shows that as speculative activity increased, and as various 
doctrines began to prevail regarding divine things, the Church 
was necessarily obliged to use more precise Janguage in order 
‘to preserve uniformity of dogma, and to shut out subtle 
heretical deviations. Some unscientific expressions, which 
passed current at an earlier stage, when the finer issues of 
controversy did not press for determination, were sifted out | 
later and declared heretical. “ All civilised communities draw 
up, as they grow, with increasing precision, the rules which 
experience shows to be necessary to their protection; ” and so 
the Church gradually protected its doctrines by stricter | 
formula. In short, the process is likened to the building up 
of a body of civil law by successive statutes and legal decisions. | 
The earlier doctrinal interpretations may not have been wholly 
wrong—did, indeed, contain some truth; but Mr. Ward | 
maintains that it was for the Church, as it was for the Courts | 
of Law, to adjust, define, and limit them according to | 
changing needs and circumstance, since plainly by no | 
other method could identity of doctrine and administrative | 
continuity be preserved. In this sense the appeal to | 
antiquity, so often made by the Reformed Churches, has ever | 
been disallowed; for that is like appealing, before a temporal 
Court, to the rough and informal rulings of an earlier age, 
when nice legal points were not pushed so sharply, or argued 
so closely. Upon this system the Church has always pre- 
scribed its own definitions as terms of communion, which if 
any local religious body accepted, it was within the Church, 
otherwise it was outside; and so the question was in each 
instance one of fact, on which argument was inadmissible. 
And upon no other system, according to Wiseman and 
Newman, is it possible to maintain unbroken unity of 
doctrine. Herein they are probably right, although it is 
another question whether Catholicity—the rigid enforcement 
of doctrinal rulings as if they were State laws—is worth all 
the religious wars and persecutions, the intellectual bondage 
and immobility, that it has cost Europe since the Middle 
Ages, 

But Mr. Ward further argues that even if a heretic be 

rotesting against some real abuse within the Church, or 

ging some point that has truth in it, yet if he takes a 

allious course of action, or presses his point at the wrong 
C ° ° 
igeOts he is properly condemnable. Here again he draws 
ts logy from State administration; a man may be con- 
lik.” @gainst political abuses, yet if he does it in a way 
an? © provoke disaffection or revolt, he is guilty of sedition, 
argt 4) be justly punished. In like manner, Mr. Ward 
te so, ¥.an organised spiritual polity is a great protection 
ty,” ‘he heretic is committing the sin of rebellion. 





The heretic may have a truth in his mind; but the Church 
rules a formula to protect wider interests which may be 
assailed by insisting on the truth out of season. His reason- 
ing, true or false, has been held to be dangerous to the com. 
munity; it is incompatible with Unity of Polity. And 
further, not only in the interests of dogmatic uniformity, 
but also in the interest of truth, is it necessary to check 
certain lines of inquiry, because analytic reasoning, the pro- 
found scrutiny of grounds of belief, leads ultimately to 
scepticism in faith as in morals; it destroys the broad, 
| practical conclusions of every-day life, and therefore the 
Xhurch peremptorily orders the inquirer to stop. “The 
| fundamental assumptions are somewhat parallel in the action 
of human society in dealing with the beliefs of practical life, 
and iu the Church’s treatment of the religious beliefs 
of which she is the guardian.” Our belief in an exe 





i ternal world is based upon the habitual interpretation 


of our sensations, and on what is actually found to 
work in practice. So with the decisions of the Church, 
we bow to them because they are in practice beneficial 
to our moral life; and in either case, the average man would 
lose rather than gain by going behind “practical beliefs.” 
It is true, he adds, that the conditions of human existence 
secure the every-day beliefs from demolition by the man of 
science, that he cannot persuade us to modify them until his 
scientific theory is incontestably proved, and that the Church 
doctrines can never be brought to this simple test. “ You 
may, for example, disbelieve the Trinity and no harm ensues,” 
But that only makes spiritual disbelief more insidiously 
dangerous; and finally, the Church’s real defence for sup- 
pressing it lies in her “appeal to the prolonged experience of 
society that to deny her the authority claimed will ultimately 
be to destroy the normal means of preserving religious faith, 
and that without religion society perishes.” 


If this is indeed the confirmed experience of society, that 
an organised spiritual polity is a great protection, and that 
to deny Rome’s infallible authority is to perish, there is, of 


| course, nothing more to be said. But the whole argument 


from analogy between State rule and Church rule depends on 
the truth of this assertion; and whence comes the experience 
upon which it is founded? We all know that the nations 
which left the Roman Communion in the sixteenth century 
are by no means on the verge of social dissolution, are, in 
fact, stronger at this moment than the Latin peoples who 
remained in the Papacy, and are at least not inferior to them 
intellectually or morally. The truth is that this appeal to 
experience has no stronger basis than the petitio principit 
which runs through the whole argument that Mr. Ward 
founds upon his parallel between the laws passed by a State 
for the preservation of society, and the peremptory rulings of 
the Church on disputed questions of theology. Undoubtedly 
such rulings do operate, for those who submit to them, pre- 
cisely like the decisions of a supreme Law Court; nor is there 
any practical difference between infallibility and (for example) 
the Judicial Committee of the Queen’s Privy Council, since 
the final order, right or wrong, must be accepted by those 
subject to the jurisdiction. But the real strength of the 
analogy still depends entirely on the assumption that just as 
human society cannot exist without a sovereign power to 
make and execute laws, so it has vital need of a supreme ruler 
in the spiritual domain; and not for one country alone, but 
for all Christendom. This is the mediwval conception of the 
Holy Roman Empire and the Catholic Church universal, 
which has always meant despotism in temporal government, 
and still more so in things spiritual. The record of history, 
which shows that great empires are dangerous to civil liberty, 
is far stronger and more decisive against vast ecclesiastical 
dominations, proving that they have always been fatal to 
the intellectual freedom which is the lifeblood of national 
development. Under either régime, spiritual or temporal, the 
benevolent despot inevitably lapses into the irresponsible 
tyrant. For just as the autocratic ruler is obliged to 
suppress discussion or ill-timed protests lest they should 
grow into disaffection, and to put down opposition lest it 
should lead to rebellion, so the infallible Church must, as 
Mr. Ward explains, strictly limit discussion, extirpate 
germs of dissent as the root of heresy, and condemn 
unseasonable truths from an instinctive foreknowledge of 
their logical consequences. We have here, in short, the 
autocratic system which Englishmen discarded some three 
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expedition will be too late to start from Dyea in March, when 
the Arctic days are lengthening. Regarded simply as an 
instance of enterprise, and of the practical shrinkage of 
distance measured by time, this attempt is interesting 
enough, and it is not without considerable chances of 
success. Mr. Kjelliman, formerly employed to introduce 
reindeer into Alaska, left for Europe on December Ist, 
caught the steamer for Hall on December 9th, and reached 
Trondhjem on December 12th. He then took the fast mail 
steamer to the North Cape, whence he was to travel 
inland by reindeer sledge to the headquarters of the Lap- 
landers’ herds, purchase tame deer, and hire drivers. A 
specially chartered steamer will be in waiting to take the 
animals straight across the North Atlantic to Halifax, so that 
unless time is lost in collecting the deer, there 1s no reason 
to doubt that they can be ready at Dyea in time to start. 
Whether they will be in condition to do so after their voyages 
and travels is rather doubtful. The American authorities 
are confident that there will be no delay or difficulty in 
getting either deer or drivers. Mr. Kjelliman hopes to 
obtain two thousand of the former and two hundred drivers, 
as he is known and liked by the Norwegian Lapps, some of 
whom he formerly engaged to accompany him to Alaska and 
instruct the Indians and Esquimaux in the use of reindeer. 
Meantime the Canadian Government, at its wits’ end to 
supply its own police force on the way to Klondike, has also 
sent an agent to Norway, who so far has forwarded six Lapps 
and a hundred and fourteen deer, and is to send an equal 
number as soon as he can get them. 

Every one knows that all this trouble, expense, and hurry to 
obtain some two thousand five hundred medium-sized deer from 
the uttermost parts of the earth is due solely to one physical fact 
in natural history,—namely, that these deer can find food where 
no other beast of burden can. But the exact physical and 
local conditions which should make it possible for the deer 
to cross where two thousand horses are already lying dead 
from starvation are, we believe, the following. The road lies 
mainly beyond the northern limit of grass and trees. The 
reindeer will eat moss, and prefers it to other food. Moss, as 
we understand it, is rather an uncommon vegetable. It 
would be difficult, for instance, to find enough moss by 
an English roadside to feed one reindeer per diem, not to 
speak of hundreds. But once beyond a certain line on the 
Arctic fringe, moss is the one common form of vegetable life. 
Lichen is the more appropriate name, for it is a thick, 
whitish growth, springing up naturally, and often burnt 
by the Lapps over large tracts, just as Scotch shepherds 
burn the heather, to produce a thicker crop for the deer. 
It is the natural vegetable covering of the earth where earth, 
and not rock, is on the surface. And the Klondike climate is 
particularly favourable to this moss, which lies over the whole 
soil, an invisible vegetable lining, between the earth and the 
covering snow. It is so thick that even in summer, when the 
snow melts, this non-conducting layer of moss prevents the 
ground from thawing. Before the snow melts, as on the 
projected journey of the deer, they will be travelling over one 
vast carpet of snow-covered food; and as each reindeer, male 
or female, has a third projecting palmated antler, or 
*‘snow-scraper,” with a few sidelong sweeps of which it can 
brush away the snow, the herds have no trouble in reach- 
ing their food. A good reindeer will travel a hundred miles 
a day over frozen snow. When drawing burdens it will take 
a weight of 3001b., though the Lapps prefer to limit it to 
240 1b. One dollar per pound is now vainly offered for the 
transport of goods over the Chilkoot Pass; and it must be 
remembered that the deer “find” their own board on the 
journey. 

The Canadian Government cannot plead that the Klondike 
difficulty is a new one. It has been shirked in anticipation. 
For some years mines of extraordinary richness have been 
worked in Northern British Columbia, under such disad- 
vantages from lack of transport that the wonder is that they 
have been worked at all. Mr. Turner-Turner, writing recently 
in Country Life on his adventures as an amateur fur-trapper 
in the Eastern Hudson’s Bay Territory, notes that the 
Indians there had nearly all abandoned trapping for the 
highly remunerative work of carrying packs on their backs to 
the mines! And this with cariboo, or native reindeer, so 
numerous that Mr. Turner was able to kill any number to bait 
his traps. The reason for this substitution of man for 
animals as a beast of burden is partly the fault of the red 








man, who never domesticated any creature except the dog, 
though when the whites taught him how to ride he took 


to the business naturally. But it is clear that no one, 
not even the Canadian Government, was awake to the 
lessons of experience, that even in these days new countrieg 
cannot be developed in a hurry without recourse to the 
old servants of man, who are often transferred from very 
rude and barely civilised masters. In the case of the reindeer, 
both beasts and owners may be said to be only on the verge 
of domestication. In West Australia there is a flourishing 
colony of remarkably wild Afghans, who own and drive 
camels employed in transport to the mines and in prospectors’ 
journeys. But a considerable number of camels had been 
accumulated in Australia before the Coolgardie goldfield was 
“approached in form.” Canada, with any number of wild 
reindeer, presumably not differing in temperament from those 
of Europe and Asia, had never attempted to form the nucleug. 
ofa herd. Possibly the ancient monopoly of the northern 
territories by the Hudson’s Bay Company, who desired not 
minerals or agriculture, or a large population, but furs and 
fur-bearing animals, may account for this neglect. The 
United States Government, who have been far more happy in 
their dealings with the Indians of Alaska than with those in 
the south and west, did some time ago establish trained 








herds of reindeer in Alaska. They introduced the deer from 
the opposite coast of Asia, where several tribes, notably the 
“reindeer Chukches,” have large herds and employ them as 
their main beast of burden. For some reason they seem 
unable to draw a farther supply from this source, while 
almost all the deer in the Alaska depots are being driven 
north, not as beasts of burden, but to serve as food for the 
crews of five whaling ships icebound a hundred and fifty miles 
north of the northern point of Alaska. 

It is quite inexplicable, though paralleled by the case of 
the failure of Africa even to maintain the use of the 
elephant, that while the use of the sledge dog is common 
to the northern regions of both the Newand Old World, from 
Europe to Labrador, the use of the reindeer should never 
have spread among native races beyond the narrow straits of 
Behring’s Sea. The value of animal service, and the com- 
pulsory reversion to its use, has never been more clearly 
shown than in recent years. Instead of becoming obsolete, 
the various beasts of burden have been the one thing needful 
—usually not there when wanted—in all kinds of great enter- 
prises, from the Arctic Circle to the Equator. Go-ahead 
people, mining engineers, company directors, railway con- 
tractors and prospectors, who would, if they could, use nothing 
less progressive than a motor-car, have been offering fancy 
prices for oxen, mules, camels, reindeer, and even donkeys, 
without whose aid untold millions in cash and shares must 
lie idle till quotations sink to nothing, or some rival field, 
where the necessary beasts can be had, attracts the investor 
elsewhere. Rhodesia hangs fire for need of the necessary 
mule and waggon transport, and will do so until the 
animals are provided; for though the railway can bring up 
machinery, it will scarcely supply the miners with fresh food 
and vegetables, or take the machinery to the pit mouth. 
Golden West Australia was developed by the aid of the 
camel, Central Africa still remains a nation of the unemployed 
because no beast has yet been found to carry even such 
produce as ivory to the coast, and even the rivers of Burmah 
could not have sufficed to develop the teak forests without 
the elephants to act as porters in the timber-yards. For 
the present our view of the colonisation and development of 
new countries has gone back to the ideal of three centuries 
ago, one never fulfilled then, but realised now. It is that of 
the sudden discovery and rapid development of mineral 
wealth. Our older colonisation by agriculture created trans- 
port animals as it grew. Under the new conditions the 
animal factor is absolutely essential to the initial stages of 
development. The Spaniards found their Eldorado, not in a 
new country, but in an old one, and actually met the Peruvian 
troops of llamas descending the Andes with little bags of gold 
on their backs. But even in the Soudan, the native home of 
the camel, we cannot find transport on a scale suited to the 
sudden needs of the modern expansion of empire. To a 
colonising and conquering nation like our own it is essential to 
maintain some sort of “stock” of every kind of transport, 
from camels to Esquimaux dogs, a need emphasised every few 
years, but always forgotten when the pinch is over. 
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ifR. WARD ON THE CATHOLIC POSITION: 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Srr,—Mr. Wilfrid Ward closes his Life of Cardinal Wiseman 
with a chapter entitled “The Exclusive Church and the 





Zeitgeist,” in which he states, explains, and defends the two 
chief controversial positions upheld by Wiseman, and subse- 
quently expounded more fully by Cardinal Newman. These 
eminent theologians maintained, he says, the claim of the | 
Church in communion with the Papacy to be the one exclu- 
sive Church, which has never included varieties of opinion, 
being the sole guardian of the Christian Revelation, appointed 
to determine the true lines of its exposition face to face with 
the advance of human thought. Secondly, they advocated 
within the Church a policy of conciliation, and of assimilating 
all that is worthy, in the civilisations in which from time to 
time it finds itself. 


Mr. Ward proceeds to touch upon the “ obvious objections ” 
‘to this theory of exclusiveness. He admits that it implies, at 
first sight, a claim on the part of one of many contending | 
religious parties to a monopoly of truth, but he replies that | 
this has been an obvious objection against Christianity itself 
from the beginning. Another difficulty is that thetheory insists 
on verbal exactitude of doctrinal definitions, whereby minutix 
of language might appear to be reckoned more important than | 
larger moral considerations of peace, goodwill toward men, 
and charitable toleration. “Carlyle used to laugh at the | 
dispute between the Orthodox and the Semi-Arians as a 
quarrel over a diphthong.” To this later objection Mr. 
Ward’s reply, if his premisses be granted, is effective. He 
shows that as speculative activity increased, and as various 
doctrines began to prevail regarding divine things, the Church 
was necessarily obliged to use more precise Janguage in order 
‘to preserve uniformity of dogma, and to shut out subtle 
heretical deviations. Some unscientific expressions, which 
passed current at an earlier stage, when the finer issues of | 
controversy did not press for determination, were sifted out | 
later and declared heretical. “ All civilised communities draw 
up, as they grow, with increasing precision, the rules which 
experience shows to be necessary to their protection; ” and so 
the Church gradually protected its doctrines by stricter | 
formule. In short, the process is likened to the building up | 
of a body of civil law by successive statutes and legal decisions. | 
The earlier doctrinal interpretations may not have been wholly 
wrong—did, indeed, contain some truth; but Mr. Ward | 
maintains that it was for the Church, as it was for the Courts 
of Law, to adjust, define, and limit them according to 
changing needs and circumstance, since plainly by no 
other method could identity of doctrine and administrative 
continuity be preserved. In this sense the appeal to 
antiquity, so often made by the Reformed Churches, has ever 
been disallowed ; for that is like appealing, before a temporal 
Court, to the rough and informal rulings of an earlier age, 
when nice legal points were not pushed so sharply, or argued 
so closely. Upon this system the Church has always pre- 
scribed its own definitions as terms of communion, which if 
any local religious body accepted, it was within the Church, 
otherwise it was outside; and so the question was in each 
instance one of fact, on which argument was inadmissible. 
And upon no other system, according to Wiseman and 
Newman, is it possible to maintain unbroken unity of 
doctrine. Herein they are probably right, although it is 
another question whether Catholicity—the rigid enforcement 
of doctrinal rulings as if they were State laws—is worth all 
the religious wars and persecutions, the intellectual bondage 
and immobility, that it has cost Europe since the Middle 
Ages, 

But Mr. Ward further argues that even if a heretic be 
‘rotesting against some real abuse within the Church, or 

“ging some point that has truth in it, yet if he takes a 
Teellious course of action, or presses his point at the wrong 
MOlent, he is properly condemnable. Here again he draws 

18 @alogy from State administration; a man may be con- 

ending against political abuses, yet if he does it in a way 
likely t provoke disaffection or revolt, he is guilty of sedition, 
and may be justly punished. In like manner, Mr. Ward 
argues, “73 an organised spiritual polity is a great protection 





to society,” the heretic is committing the sin of rebellion. 


The heretic may have a truth in his mind; but the Church 
rules a formula to protect wider interests which may be 
assailed by insisting on the truth out of season. His reason. 
ing, true or false, has been held to be dangerous to the com- 
munity; it is incompatible with Unity of Polity. And 
further, not only in the interests of dogmatic uniformity, 
but also in the interest of truth, is it necessary to check 
certain lines of inquiry, because analytic reasoning, the pro- 
found scrutiny of grounds of belief, leads ultimately to 
scepticism in faith as in morals; it destroys the broad, 
practical conclusions of every-day life, and therefore the 
Church peremptorily orders the inquirer to stop. “The 
fundamental assumptions are somewhat parallel in the action 
of human society in dealing with the beliefs of practical life, 


‘and iu the Church’s treatment of the religious beliefs 


of which she is the guardian.” Our belief in an exe 


| ternal world is based upon the habitual interpretation 


of our sensations, and on what is actually found to 
work in practice. So with the decisions of the Church, 


| we bow to them because they are in practice beneficial 


to our moral life; and in either case, the average man would 
lose rather than gain by going behind “practical beliefs.” 
It is true, he adds, that the conditions of human existence 
secure the every-day beliefs from demolition by the man of 


| science, that he cannot persuade us to modify them until his 


scientific theory is incontestably proved, and that the Church 
doctrines can never be brought to this simple test. “ You 
may, for example, disbelieve the Trinity and no harm ensues,” 
But that only makes spiritual disbelief more insidiously 
dangerous; and finally, the Church’s real defence for sup- 


| pressing it lies in her ‘“‘ appeal to the prolonged experience of 


society that to deny her the authority claimed will ultimately 
be to destroy the normal means of preserving religious faith, 
and that without religion society perishes.” 


If this is indeed the confirmed experience of society, that 
an organised spiritual polity is a great protection, and that 
to deny Rome’s infallible authority is to perish, there is, of 
course, nothing more to be said. But the whole argument 
from analogy between State rule and Church rule depends on 
the truth of this assertion; and whence comes the experience 
upon which it is founded? We all know that the nations 
which left the Roman Communion in the sixteenth century 
are by no means on the verge of social dissolution, are, in 
fact, stronger at this moment than the Latin peoples who 
remained in the Papacy, and are at least not inferior to them 
intellectually or morally. The truth is that this appeal to 
experience has no stronger basis than the petitio principii 


| which runs through the whole argument that Mr. Ward 


founds upon his parallel between the laws passed by a State 
for the preservation of society, and the peremptory rulings of 
the Church on disputed questions of theology. Undoubtedly 
such rulings do operate, for those who submit to them, pre- 
cisely like the decisions of a supreme Law Court; nor is there 
any practical difference between infallibility and (for example) 
the Judicial Committee of the Queen’s Privy Council, since 
the final order, right or wrong, must be accepted by those 
subject to the jurisdiction. But the real strength of the 
analogy still depends entirely on the assumption that just as 
human society cannot exist without a sovereign power to 
make and execute laws, so it has vital need of a supreme ruler 
in the spiritual domain; and not for one country alone, but 
for all Christendom. This is the mediwval conception of the 
Holy Roman Empire and the Catholic Church universal, 
which has always meant despotism in temporal government, 
and still more so in things spiritual. The record of history, 
which shows that great empires are dangerous to civil liberty, 
is far stronger and more decisive against vast ecclesiastical 
dominations, proving that they have always been fatal to 
the intellectual freedom which is the lifeblood of national 
development. Under either régime, spiritual or temporal, the 
benevolent despot inevitably lapses into the irresponsible 
tyrant. For just as the autocratic ruler is obliged to 
suppress discussion or ill-timed protests lest they should 
grow into disaffection, and to put down opposition lest it 
should lead to rebellion, so the infallible Church must, as 
Mr. Ward explains, strictly limit discussion, extirpate 
germs of dissent as the root of heresy, and condemn 
unseasonable truths from an instinctive foreknowledge of 
their logical consequences. We have here, in short, the 
autocratic system which Englishmen discarded some three 
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centuries ago, having deliberately preferred the watchwords 
of civil and religious liberty. Moreover, there is a very 
substantial distinction between civil and _ ecclesiastical 
sovereignty, to be found in the nature of the things with 
which each deals respectively. When a Legislature or a 
Judge places some limit on liberty of speech or action, it 
is dune upon considerations of fact, intelligible to all who 
care to examine them,—the social interests concerned are 
clear and tangible, and whether the measure or decision be 
rigbt or wrong, can be surely tested, in the long-run, by the 
working of it. No such practical criterion can be applied to 
dogmatic rulings in restraint of opinion, where the only in- 
terest that is demonstrably affected by discussion is unity of 
doctrine throughout all Christendom; for on national Churches 
Rome pronounces her anathema. I do not underrate the 
importance of religious uniformity within a Communion, but 
whether Rome’s claim to universal dictatorship be worth 
maintaining at the expense of truth, however unwelcome and 
unpalatable, and to the detriment of intellectual freedom, how- 
ever moderately claimed, is a question to which the English 
people have long ago replied by a resolute negative. It 
should be remembered that to the great schism of the six- 
teenth century Rome, quite as much as any other Church, 
owes her gradual reformation. She has latterly been en- 
deavonring to recover her lost dominion by a judicious 
attitude of comparative reasonableness and moderation, and 
of readiness to assimilate culture, to accept criticism, and 
generally to shape her course by the signs of the times. 
But if ever her ascendency were restored in Western 
Christendom, her unchangeable principles would compel her 
to alter this policy, with the result that the less submissive 
nations would again break away, to begin over again the 
old contest for intellectual emancipation. Laicvus. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE ROMAN BISHOPS & THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


{To THe Epiror oF THe “ SprctatTor.”) 

Srr,—May I say a few words on your article on this sub- 
ject in the Spectutor of January 15th? With the main drift 
of that article I entirely agree. It is a great thing for the 
English Church that the Roman authorities have spoken out 
plainly and unmistakeably, and have practically reversed the 
obsolete Protestant cry of “‘ No peace with Rome,” and pro- 
claimed ‘‘ No peace with Anglicanism.” They have told us 
clearly what is their position, and we may hope that we have 
heard the last of the unbusinesslike and undignified assertion, 
‘It is the same concern.” But is it clear that “the Anglican 
Church does not think it her duty to reject the Lutheran or 
other Protestant Communions”? Judged by her formu- 
laries, by her history, and by the almost unanimous voice of 
her best and wisest writers, it is certain that she does not: but 
I fear that the tendency of the dominant party in the present 
day is to reject any Communion which does not make the 
Apostolic Succession of Bishops the fundamental principle of 
its organisation. That this is a complete reversal of the tradi- 
tional policy of the English Church cannot be denied by any 
one who knows her history. Hooker, though he maintains the 
divine authority of Episcopacy, yet admits that “the Church 
hath power by universal consent upon urgent cause to take it 
away.” Laud, though he wished all foreign Churches to be 
as our English Church, yet spoke of “the true Protestant 
religion as established in the Church of England.” Cosin 
recommended Englishmen resident in France to communicate 
in the French Protestant Church. Down to the days of the 
Oxford Movement, the line taken by the most uncompromising 
English Churchman was, while maintaining that the Church 
of England as possessing Bishops was a more perfect Church 
than those which had none, to acknowledge as lawful, even if 
imperfect, Churches, those which, though lacking Episcopacy, 
were one with ber in doctrine. The result of this shifting 
of the centre of gravity has been to place the English Church 
in a position of complete isolation. The Church of Rome 
will have nothing to do with her; she wili have nothing to do 
with non-Episcopal Churches. May it not be hoped that the 
action of the Roman Bishops will force Anglicans to give up 
the vain hope of recognition by Rome, and to recognise as 
their natural allies the more liberal and more progressive 
Churches of Christendom ?—I an, Sir, &c., 

Chelmsford, January 15th. R. E. Bartuett. 





ED 


CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcraTor.’’] 

Srr,—When the Times spoke last month of “The Life ang 
Times of Cardinal Wiseman ” as being a very long biography 
because it contains over twelve hundred pages, I did not 
think it worth while to point out that the statement was mis. 
leading. As, however, my kind reviewer in the Spectator hag 
apparently taken it seriously, may I observe that twelve 
hundred of these pages would amount, on a page of the size 
used in my father’s Life (with which Wiseman’s Life hag 
been compared), to less than eight hundred. The one book 
is crown octavo, with about two hundred and ninety words to 
a page; the other octavo, with four hundred and forty. The 
page for “ Cardinal Wiseman” was chosen before the necessity 
had arisen for the additions referred to in the preface; but 
even as it stands this biography is not longer, but much 
shorter, than the other, which consisted of nine hundred and 
forty-nine pages.—I am, Sir, &c., WILFRID WARD. 





THE INDIAN PRESS. 


[To THe Epiror oF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.”’] 


S1r,—If, as I believe to be the case, you are still of opinion 
that some liberty of the Press should be retained in India, is 
it certain that you are right in wishing that the Magistrate 
should have power to dispose summarily of offences under 
S. 124A? Two things must be borne in mind,—first, that the 
Magistrate in India is also in reality one of the heads of the 
police; secondly, that the Magistrate in India represents 
the Government and the native Press “ the Opposition.” The 
state of things proposed, therefore, would be paralleled here 


if Press offences could be dealt with by the heads of the: 


police, and care were taken that the heads of the police should 
always be warm partisans of the Government. The picture 
drawn by Lord Elgin of officers of Government warmly 
welcoming the criticism of the Press is a purely imaginary 
one, if by criticism he meant strong and effective criticism, 
and unless he meant this his words have no meaning. The 
liberty of the Press means nothing unless it means freedom 
to use language which is strong and, if necessary, severe. But 
no Government and no political party ever really welcomed 


criticism of this kind. They can sometimes afford to despise: 
it. But if they take it seriously they are sure to resent it.. 


Even in the calmer walks of literature the magnanimity which 
welcomes criticism is very rare. The language of the Pena! 
Code very easily lends itself to conviction except in the hands 
of a thoroughly impartial person. It is the natural con- 
sequence of criticism, if effectual, to lessen affection, and, if 


repeated, to produce “the contrary.” And, of course, as: 


lawyers say, a man may be taken to intend the natural con- 
sequences of his acts. There is, it is true, the appeal to the 


High Court. This is, I fear, the only protection which the- 


Press now has in India.—I am, Sir, &c., W. MaARKBY. 





ROOKS IN LONDON. 
(To TRE EpiTor oF Tue “Sprcrator.”’] 

S1r,—In the current number of the Edinburgh Review there 
is a charming article on “The Birds of London,” in whick 
the following passage occurs :—“ We come, then, to the last 
existing rookery in London, which is also one of the oldest. 
Within sound of the roar of Holborn, in the gardens of Gray’s 
Inn, the rooks still build. ..... Most of Bacon’s elms are 
now gone, and instead of thirty or forty nests, as there used 
to be twenty years ago, there are only three to be seen, each 
one solitary, in the highest tops of three plane-trees. Next 
spring the ornithologist will make an anxious pilgrimage to 
the spot, hoping that he may not find the Gray’s Inn rookery 
also deserted.” Let me hasten to reassure the writer and his 
friends on a matter of such importance. From my window, 
as I write, I can count twelve nests, and the gardener informs 
me there are at least twenty-three in the garden. The birds 
seem at this time exceedingly busy and contented, while tl’ 
Elijahs of Gray’s Inn turn the tables on their sooty frien/s 
by feeding them copiously with bread and meat, flung “om 
windows, and with even more costly and artificial foras 
diet. We deprecate a suspicion of the permanence o thee 
institutions. The rooks are an institution here, wlich vay 
last with thcir Inn to the end of all things. “Si eos rolo 
manere donec veniam, quid ad te? ”—I am, Sir, &-., GB 
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THE TILFORD OAK. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sirn,—A propos of the Tilford Oak. No one has thought it 
worth while to give the actual words in which it is mentioned 
in the charter of Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, and 
brother of King Stephen, confirming the previous gift of 
Bishop William Giffard to the Abbey of Waverley, and 
reciting the boundaries. They are to be found in Dugdale,— 
“ Monasticon,” Vol. I., p. 703:—*A quercu de Tileford que 
yoeatur King hoc [King’s Oak] per viam regiam versus 
Farnham usque ad Winterborn, et inde per ripam que currit 
de Farnham ad montem que dicitur Richardis hulle, et per 
transversam illius montis ad pontem de Wansford usque ad 
pratum de Tyleford quod dicitur Hucthamnes mede, et inde 
sursum directe ad preedictam quercum.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
10 Chepstow Place. T. ASHE. 


THE SENSE OF DIRECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—Like Mr. Winter's horse in Manitoba, mine has 
repeatedly brought me home safely when I had utterly lost 
myself in the dense fog upon the Welsh mountains. When 
there was no hope of finding my way, I always gave him his 
head; then, after invariably walking slowly round three times 
in a circle, he made straight for the mountain gate, which he 
never missed, although sometimes in the gathering darkness 
he could not even see it.—I am, Sir, &c., W. ForHerci.u. 








THE ST. ASAPH MEMORIAL. 
[To tur Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—You were right and “X. X. X.” wrong. The memo- 
rialists are entirely to blame for making their agitation 
public. The fault was theirs, not the Bishop’s. I enclose a 
cutting from the Church Yimes of December 3rd—the day 
before the Bishop returned to England from Italy—which 
abundantly proves my statement. I could add corroborative 
testimony from other newspapers enough to fill the Spectator. 
Probably the last person in the diocese to learn what was 
going on was the Bishop himself. The agitators have now 
started the preposterous plea, that they may accuse their 
Bishop coram populo and hear his defence in cameré.—I am, 
Sir, &e., WatTkKIN H. WILLIAMS, 

The Deanery, St. Asaph, Jan. 19th. Dean of St. Asaph. 

[We cannot publish any further correspondence on this 
subject—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 
Lee ae 
BACK TO IRELAND. 
Ou, tell me will I ever get to Ireland again, 
Achray—from the far North West ? 
Have we given all the rainbows an’ green woods an’ rain 
For the suns an’ the snows o’ the West ? 
“Them that goes to Ireland must thravel night an’ day, 
An’ them that goes to Ireland must sail across the say; 
For the len’th of here to Ireland is half the world away,— 
An’ you'll lave your heart behind you in the West. 
Set your face for Ireland, 
Kiss your friends in Ireland, 
But lave your heart behind you in the West.” 


On a fine an’ shiny mornin’ the ship she comes to land, 
Early, oh early in the mornin’. 
The silver wathers 0’ the Foyle go slidin’ to the strand 
Whisperin’ “ye’re welcome in the mornin’.” 
There’s darkness on the holy hills I know are close aroun’, 
But the stars are shinin’ up the sky, the stars are shinin’ down; 
They make a golden cross above, they make a golden crown, 
An’ meself could tell ye why,—in the mornin’. 
Sure an’ this is Ireland, 
Thank God for Ireland! 
I’m comin’ back to Ireland the mornin’. 
Morza O’NEILL 


RACHRAY ISLAND. 
Ocu, what was it got me at all that time 
To promise I’d marry a Rachray man? 
An’ now he’ll not listen to rason or rhyme, 
He strivin’ to hurry me all that he can. 
“Come on, an’ ye be to come on,” says he, 
“Ye’re bound for the Island, to live wi’ me.” 








See Rachray Island beyont in the bay! 
The dear knows what they be doin’ out there 
But fishin’ an’ fightin’ an’ tearin’ away, 
An’ who’s to hindher, an’ what do they care ? 
The goodness can tell what ’ud happen to me 
When Rachray ’ud have me, anee, anee ! 


I might have took Pether from over the hill, 
A dacent poacher, the kind poor boy. 
Could I keep the ould places about me still, 
I'd never set foot out o’ sweet Ballyvoy. 
My sorra on Rachray, the could sea-caves, 
An’ black-neck divers, an’ weary ould waves! 


Tl never win back now, whatever may fall, 
Oh, give me good luck, for you'll see me no more. 
Sure an’ Island man is the mischief an’ all,— 
An’ me that never was married before! 
Oh, think o’ my fate when ye dance at a fair: 
In Rachray there’s no Christianity there! 
Morra O'NEILL. 


BOOKS. 


GARDINER'S “HISTORY OF THE COMMON. 

WEALTH.” * 
Mr. GARDINER belongs to that brilliant group of historians 
who were the pride of English literature in the “sixties” 
and “seventies.” He is, fortunately, not the sole survivor, 
but he is the only one who still pursues his proper vocation 
with unabated vigour. Our regrets for the passing away or 
silence of those older historians are the more acute as they 
have left so few successors. There are learned historical 
scholars at the Universities, but they confine themselves for 
the most part to the collection and criticism of materials, 
or to the composition of manuals for the use of schools and 
Colleges. The long history, which it took years to write, and 
weeks, or perhaps months, to read, is no longer attempted. 
The younger scholars are, perhaps, deterred by the ever-grow- 
ing mass of materials with which a modern historian has to 
deal, or it may be that they distrust the patience of the modern 
reader. If the latter is the cause of their silence we think they 
are mistaken. The results of genuine research, presented 
without pedantry, will always find readers who will turn with 
a sense of relief from the Student’s Cram-Book to works 
which unfold the life of a nation in that leisurely fashion 
which does not torture the memory, and offers matter for 
thought. The continued popularity of the works of Mr. 
Gardiner is a proof that the taste for true history is not ex- 
tinct. His great work has now reached its sixteenth volume, 
and every fresh instalment receives a warmer welcome than 
its predecessor. Mr. Gardiner’s qualities as an historian 
are, indeed, exactly those which inspire increased confidence 
on longer acquaintance. He does not practise the art of the 
historical portrait-painter,—an art which made the fame of 
certain historians; but as such portraits are rarely free from 
exaggeration, his writings escape the reaction of distrust 
which is the penalty which exaggeration must ultimately 
pay. Mr. Gardiner’s art, or science as it might more justly 
be called, is sincere as the sunlight. He allows his characters 
to interpret themselves by their own acts and words. Con- 
temporary evidence is also- cited to throw light upon 
their motives and to explain the external circumstances 
by which they were affected. By this treatment both 
heroes and villains lose something of their stage stature, 
but they become more credible; the reader feels that he is 
moving in a real world, not witnessing a performance in a 
theatre specially lightened and darkened by an ingenious 
manager. 

The leading personage in Mr. Gardiner’s latest volume is 
Cromwell, who of all the characters in English history requires 
an interpreter with an incorruptible love of truth. To do 
justice to him and to his contemporaries one must remember 
that the true parallel to the times of the Commonwealth is 
the Revolutionary period in France. Like the Revolutionists 
of France, the men of the English Commonwealth believed 
that they had a call to make all things new. This it was 
that hindered them from becoming creators of anything 
permanent. The work of Cromwell, Mr. Gardiner admits, 
was mainly that of a destroyer. He broke the power of the 

















* History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649-1660. By Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, D.C.L., LL.D. Vol. II. London: Longmans and Uo. [2ls.] 
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King, of the Episcopal clergy, of the Presbyterian clergy, and 
of the Scottish Army, on which they relied. Finally, by dis- 
solving the Long Parliament, “he broke the power of the 
little knot of men who, with Parliamentary government on 
their lips, bitterly distrusted the nation on which all Parlia- 
mentary right was based.” Cromwell, although a destroyer, 
always entered upon the work of destruction with unfeigned 
reluctance. His hesitations, which have been set down to 
hypocrisy, were the result of the conflict of crude religious 
hopes with sober reason in a mind of much natural sagacity. 
This was manifest in his conduct with regard to the Long 
Parliament. When he had to choose between Vane’s scheme 
for recruiting the existing Parliament and Harrison’s scheme 
of erecting an Assembly of pious and virtuous men, he could 
not bring himself, for some time, to make a definite choice. 
His religious principles inclined him towards the latter course, 
but his natural sagacity warned him of the dangers arising 
out of a complete breach with the past. He had said on a 
former occasion : “ If it have but the face of authority, if it be 
but a hare swimming over the Thames, I will take hold of it 
rather than let it go.” The fatuous course pursued by Parlia- 
ment decided its own fate. Cromwell arose in the wrath often 
so terrible to his enemies, and expelled the Members. In his 
final action there was little trace of hesitation; but he only 
spoke the language of truth when he exclaimed as the Mem- 
bers trooped past him: “I have sought the Lord night and 
day that he would rather slay me than put me unto the doing 
of this thing.” Mr. Gardiner maintains that the dissolution 
of the Parliament was unavoidable, for it had earned universal 
contempt through the extortions and 'greediness of its 
Members. Their scheme for recruiting their numbers by 
Members acceptable to themselves, if carried out, would have 
caused a second Revolution. But Cromwell departed from 
sound policy when he attempted to replace them by a 
nominated Parliament. To the work of reconstruction, as 
Mr. Gardiner remarks, his intellect could never rise, massive 
as it was. Cromwell having given his adhesion to the party 
headed by Harrison, which held that the earth is to be ruled 
by saints, not by elected Parliaments, a new body was chosen 
by an Army Council from lists sent up by the Independent 
Churches. The new body was permitted by a small majority 
to retain the name of Parliament, but it had no claim to 
represent the nation. When Cromwell met the nominees 
of the Army Council and Independent Churches at White- 
hall, his speech to them clearly betrayed that there was a 
doubt in his mind whether the land which had rejected the 
divine right of its king would permanently bow before the 
divine right of a victorious Army. Mr. Gardiner thus 
describes his speech :— 

“Yet Cromwell could not but feel that the extraordinary course 
which he had adopted was too strongly opposed to the national 
habits to be permanently accepted. He had himself, before the 
dissolution of the Long Parliament, recommended the constitution 
of a small governing body merely as a temporary experiment, and 
even under the gusts ot strong emotion he could not entirely 
throw common-sense aside. Some time, he added, and the sooner 
the better, the people would be fit to exercise the liberty of elec- 
tion, but what better way was there to make them fit than by 
exhibiting before their eyes a Government whose humble and 
godly conversation might win them to the love of godliness? ‘ At 
least convince them that, as men fearing God have fought them 
out of their bondage under regal power, so men fearing God do 
now rule them in the fear of God, and take care to administer 
good to them.’ With much quotation from the Psalms Cromwell 
ended in a dithyrambic fervour, blessing the work which the 
chosen saints were to execute to the honour of God. ..... The 
spirit of the Fifth Monarchist was strong within him, as he 
rushed forward into the unknown future as impetuously as he 
had charged at Marston Moor or Naseby. Yet those who cared 
to remember how he had drawn rein on the battlefield, and had 
looked back to survey the course of the struggle behind him, 
might safely predict that the time would come, perhaps at no 
distant moment, when his practical sense would regain the 
mastery, and he would ask himself whether the work of those 
whom he now lauded as the instruments of divine providence, 
had answered to his glowing anticipations.” 


With the resignation of the nominated Parliament and the 
appointment of Cromwell as Lord Protector began, according 
to Mr. Gardiner, the downfall of Puritanism. Henceforth 
Cromwell’s Puritan zeal was modified by political and mundane 
considerations. The Extreme party separated themselves 
from him, and began the long chorus of detraction which was 
to pursue his name, styling him “the dissemblingest perjured 
villain in the world.” 


Mr. Gardiner does not bestow upon Cromwell’s foreign 





policy the unqualified eulogy of which it has often been the 
subject. ‘ Guided by faith and matchless fortitude,” it may 
have been, as Milton writes. The conviction, too, that deeds 
would follow his words had unquestionably a wholesome effect 
on foreign nations, and the prestige of England stood high on 
the Continent. Cromwell, however, harboured designs against 
the peace of Europe which, if he had been allowed to carry 
them out, would have produced disasters greater than those 
of the Thirty Years’ War. His infatuation in matters of 
foreign policy proceeded from an overweening confidence in 
the power of England, and from his ignorance of the 
changes which had been brought about by the Treaties 
of Westphalia. There no longer existed a European con. 
spiracy against Protestantism, which in Elizabethan times 
made it the interest and duty of England to champion 
Continental Protestantism. Cromwell's mind, however, still 
worked on the lines of the Elizabethan period, as ig 
evident from the amazing proposals which he made to the 
United Provinces. The war with the Dutch had always 
been distasteful to him, not that he doubted the justice of 
England’s quarrel, but because the Dutch were Protestants 
and Republicans. Before he became Lord Protector, but 
while he was the most influential member of the Council of 
State, he proposed that England and the United Provinces 
should bind themselves in a perpetual alliance, each 
being ready to undertake war, offensive and defensive, 
against the enemies of the other. The alliance, which 
was to include, if possible, all Protestant States, was 
to turn its arms against the States which maintained the 
Inquisition. To make the plan the more palatable to the 
English and Dutch, both keen traders, he further proposed 
that England and the United Provinces should divide between 
them the Eastern and Western worlds, England receiving 
America, and the United Provinces, Asia, as their modest 
shares. Nor were the wishes of the pious overlooked, for both 
nations were to bind themselves to send missionaries to teach 
the Gospel of Christ, to all peoples willing to receive them. 
Fortunately, the Dutch, who had just emerged from the long 
agony of the Spanish war, did not accept the alluring pro- 
posals. But Cromwell did not cease to labour for peace with 
them; for although he was prepared to deluge Catholic 
Europe with blood, he shed tears when he spoke of the un- 
happy war with Protestant brethren. During the first year 
of the Protectorate a peace was signed in London. On the 
following day the Protector entertained the Ambassadors to 
dinner, and after dinner there was a musical performance. 
At its close Oliver took a copy of a metrical version of the 
133rd Psalm, not of the 23rd Psalm, as Mr. Gardiner writes, 
with an unwonted lapse into inaccuracy: “ Behold how geod 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” ‘ We have,” said Oliver, as he handed it to the 
Ambassadors, “exchanged many papers, but I think that 
this is the best of them.” 

With one remark of Mr. Gardiner’s we cannot quite concur. 
Cromwell, he says, was eager to make the best of both worlds 
for his country, and the tragedy of his career lies in the in- 
evitable result that his efforts to establish religion melted 
away as the morning mist, whilst his abiding influence was 
built upon the vigour with which he promoted the material 
aims of his countrymen. As a dominating power the 
Puritanism of Cromwell passed away, as it was bound to 
do; but it left a tradition of seriousness in thought and 
purpose which has been an important factor in the life of the 
English race both at home and on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Cromwell’s influence among his countrymen can, therefore, 
never die out. He represented, too truly, what is best and 
most vital in the English character. Whenever the Anglo- 
Saxon race recognises in some leader or statesman the highest 
form of patriotism, it is sure to find in him something of 
Cromwell’s fortitude and devotion. 





WILLIAM THE SILENT.* 
“Trou shalt get Kings, though thou be none.” Such 
should be the most fitting epitaph of the singular and 
self-devoted hero whose story is here retold to us in little 
with all Mr. Frederic Harrison’s consummate literary skill. 
It is no easy task to compress such a story into so small a 
space. Memories of the two great Americans who have 
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dealt with the tempting subject in their own differing but 
equally picturesque fashions recur unavoidably to the mind, 
with the feeling that there can be little or nothing to add now 
to the terrible chronicle of Alva and of Philip of Spain. And 
Mr. Harrison has not so much attempted to add, as to epi- 
tomise and to sum up, which he has done with the quiet 
impartiality which characterises his critical judgments, and 
gives its tone to his work. It is upon the great though rather 
unsympathetic figure of the champion of the Netherlands that 
he has concentrated our attention and his own. William— 

“ By birth a German count, became by inheritance a Flemish 

magnate and a sovereign prince. A Lutheran by family, he was 
brought up a Catholic, and died a Calvinist. His early years 
were passed as a soldier and minister of the Empire, as ambassador 
and lieutenant of the King of Spain, and as a grandee of bound- 
less magnificence. Himself the mainspring of a national and 
religious insurrection, his best energies were spent in moderating 
the political and religious passions which were at once the cause 
and the result of the struggle. Personally a devout man, he pro- 
fessed in succession all the three great forms of Christian belief, 
whilst steadily opposing all that was extreme and all that was 
violent in each.” 
To a man of Mr. Harrison’s cast of thought this indifference 
to creed naturally commends itself as a proof only of a 
breadth of mind superior to dogma, but secure in the essen- 
tials of faith. But to the majority of the world it always 
must appear, as it always has appeared, a mark of absence of 
conviction upon theological questions, and of the feeling that 
all creeds are subordinate to the political situation of the 
time. With rulers it has often been so, and it often must be; 
and it would little become the members of a Turcophile 
Concert of Powers to look for the motes in William’s conduct 
in matters such as these. The position in which he was 
placed was terrible, and it is little to be wondered at that, 
face to face with the Catholicism of Philip of Spain, and— 

“ Ferced to make a choice between the Vatican and Geneva, he 
chose Geneva as the creed of the roughest, truest-hearted, more de- 
fensible section of the Netherland peoples, albeit far the smaller, 
poorer, and more modest section. He chose them, and he stuck to 
them; and his choice has been ratified by their history from his 
day to the day of Wilhelmina, the girl-queen...... And to-day 
the nation which William founded by his sweat and blood three 
centuries ago is flourishing and honoured; his granddaughter in 
the eleventh degree sits on the throne of Holland; the blood of 
the greatest of the Nassaus runs in the veins of almost every 
royal house in Europe; and amongst his descendants may be 
counted for three centuries some of the most valiant soldiers and 
some of the ablest chiefs whose deeds adorn the history of 
Europe.” 

Dying in 1584, at the age of fifty-one, after marrying with 
four wives in suczession, William left behind him twelve 
children of ages varying from thirty years to five months. 
His wives, like his religions, were chosen always with a 
special political purpose, and it is a little difficult to reconcile 
Mr. Harrison’s view of his character as a domestic man of 
deep affections with so many successive alliances as the great 
Stadtholder made. It is as aman of one idea—and it is of 
these single-purposed characters more than of any other that 
the world is moulded and history is made—that he must be 
always a living reality. Never did man wage a harder single- 
handed fight than he against the colossal power and un- 
scrupulous determination of Philip of Spain; and it is not 
much matter for wonder that he preferred the adoption of 
any form of faith to that which, professedly at all events, 


actuated and animated the systematic barbarity which | 


tortured and decimated the unhappy Netherlands. His 
enemies accused him of a want of personal courage; but if 
he knew his own value and his own position too well to be 
willing to risk them needlessly after the chivalrous fashion of 


the age, he opposed the calmest and steadiest front to the ' 
constant presence of the shadow of assassination, made ten- | 


fold more dark and near by the deliberate action of Philip in 
offering public rewards to the man who should murder him, 
with a free pardon for any offence that he might at any time 
have committed. When the blow fell—after a first attempt, 
which resulted only in a long and dangerous illness—not only 
was the full reward paid to the assassin, but on the restitution 
of William’s forfeit lands to his descendants, they were 
saddled with the payment of an annuity to the man’s family. 
It is difficult to conceive of a much viler piece of cynicism 
than this. 

The drawback to Mr. Harrison’s book is inevitable, lying as 
it does in the main features of the narrative he has to tell. 
In relation to the character of William it is interesting and 
Suggestive; but it is impossible not to weary at the present 


day of the beadroll of butcheries for which the name of Alva 
has acquired so painful an immortality. Surrounded by 
mutiny and plunder, it is well to know that the last 
days of Alva in his command were harassed and miserable :— 
“Ever and ever more piteously the Duke implores the King 
to hasten his successor. He was now, in truth, a man broken 
in health, in credit, and in self-confidence. ‘I ama dead man, 
he wrote, ‘but dead as I am,I can feel the ingratitude of the 
King for all my services.” The whole Royalist world threw 
on him all their disasters. ‘This people,’ the secretary wrote 
home, ‘hate the Spaniards worse than the devil, and foam at 
the mouth at the very name of Alva’ ..... Up to the very 
last the pitiless fanatic maintained his reign of terror...... 
His parting advice to the King and to his successor was ‘to 
burn down every place in the country not actually occupied by 
the royal troops, even if it were to need eight or ten years for the 
land to recover. It was idle to attack the cities one after another ; 
the only practical plan was one general destruction.’ In November, 
1573, the great Assassin resigned office, and was succeeded by the 
Grand Commander Requesens, having in his six years of power 
put to death, as we are told by the Dutch historians and by -.e 
Prince himself, 18,000 persons, and accumulated round his name 
a mass of loathing beyond any recorded in modern history.” 
Alva’s disgrace was the turning-point of the story; and one 
of the most interesting parts of Mr. Harrison’s book is to be 
found in the sketch of the general European politics of the 
day which at this point he introduces. Spain had the 
highest renown, and by far the most powerful armies; 
France had all her vitality and resource, and her unequalled 
advantages of position; while England, “far weaker than 
either by land, was really superior to both on sea.” Only 
the first has changed since then, and if for Spain we sub- 
stitute Germany, we have almost a picture of the situation 
as it stands. All the Powers at that day pursued a policy 
of “counterpoise and double-dealing.” A serious league 
between France and England was impossible, because the 
Valois was Catholic, and Elizabeth, before everything, anti- 
Papal; yet both England and France, who would have 
assisted the revolt of the Lowlands as far as they could, 
| shrank from the chance of provoking war with Spain. The 
times had changed. ‘My side wins” was the motto of 
| Henry VIII.; but “When one side is winning, I help the 
| other,’ was the maxim that had taken its place. If either 
| England or France tried for influence in the Netherlands, the 
other resisted it; and Mr. Harrison brings more clearly into 
| light than any previous student of the time the nature of the 
| diplomatic history of Europe, when Machiavelli’s Prince was 
recognised as the statesman’s guide, and the whole thing had 
become “an unparalleled maze of unscrupulous intrigue and 
shifting combination, wherein the claims of religion were 
regarded by all statesmen as mere phrases, so far as foreign 
countries were concerned, and wherein subtle and patriotic men 
strove per fas et nefas to safeguard their own country and 
augment its strength.” Even if we cannot find it in our 
hearts to rate William the Silent quite so highly among 
| the world’s heroes as Mr. Harrison does, we are not the less 
conscious that this admirable little book brings the man 
before us as he has not been brought before. To him alone, 
of all the people of his age, the writer attributes that serene 
vision of spiritual fellowship in humanity which anticipates 
and embodies his own well-known creed, and it is as a lover 
of man for man’s own sake that Mr. Harrison loves to sketch 
and dwell upon the life of William. As a study of life and 
character it is infinitely interesting and various, from the 
| story of the episode which won him his silent name, down to 
the picture of his calm, brave death. Assassination is terrible 
in any light, but it was not an unfitting end for that singular 
wreer, as from the day of Philip’s infamous Ban of 1580 it 
oecame a practically certain one. 
Hostis kwmani generis. Such was the very different view 
! from Mr. Harrison’s that Philip took of William. Patents of 
| nobility not only for the assassin, but for all his accomplices 
and agents, were among the least of the rewards that the King 
| deigned to offer for the destruction of his enemy, whose latest 
marriage, however clearly defensible in itself, gave him the 
required leverage in Religion’s name. The whole book forms 
a sad but interesting addition to our historic literature. 











IGNORANCE v. SCIENCE.* 
Wirn so attractive a title the book before us is certain to be 
widely read; and the incautious reader, dazzled by the array 
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of scientific terms and by the general philosophic appearance 
of the book, will be apt to imagine that the contents represent 
the results of the fruitful labours of men who, though not pro- 
fessing to be ranked among men of science, have yet by their 
industry and zeal made themselves masters of a subject in 
connection with which they claim in their preface to have 
“struck a mine containing a rich vein of scientific truth.” 
Now this is a claim which always has a right to be respect- 
fully heard. Science is nothing if not progressive. Every 
day brings to light some new fact or some new theory with 
regard to facts. Often the acquirement of this new know- 
ledge involves a modification of our mode of regarding the 
old. There is no finality. And we turn with eagerness to 
any one who can increase, be it never so little, the sum of 
knowledge of the world. But he who would essay this task 
must be adequately equipped, or the result may be as disas- 
trous as in the case before us. We have read this book 
patiently through from cover to cover, and are forced to 
declare that we find it a farrago of crude theories, erroneous 
statements, and badly conducted experiments; and that 
every page displays crass ignorance on the part of the 
authors of what is known with regard to the subjects of 
which they treat. We charge the authors with ignorance, 
because then we can more easily believe in their sincerity, 
though it is very difficult to take them seriously. “It 
has been an honest endeavour,” they say, “and the book 
now before the public is what our utmost efforts could make 
it. Would that its quality were in proportion to the labour 
bestowed upon it!” Would that it were! we echo. Seldom 
have we seen labour worse applied. 


We have not room in this place for a detailed criticism; 
but we have made sweeping statements, and proceed to 
substantiate them with the aid of quotations from the volume 
itself. What is it, then, that the authors attempt ?— 


“What we propose to do, therefore, is to reconsider some of the 
principal facts of the physical sciences; to state them with the 
greatest possible precision without any reference whatever to 
accepted explanaticns; to classify them according to their marks 
of similarity and dissimilarity; to make generalisations ...... 
until we have reached an induction which shall embrace all the 
phenomena of the physical sciences.” 

We shall see what ability the authors possess “ to state facts 
with the greatest possible precision ” :— 
us of electric or 


“The electroscope informs 


changes.” 


magnetic 


“We might connect the vibrating [tuning-] fork with a very 
sensitive electroscope, in which case we should have electricity.” 

“When excited magnets are placed within helices of wires 
and an electroscope is inserted in the circuit the needle of the 
electroscope is deflected.” 


“Tf we push a volume of air into a vessel whence it cannot 
escape we literally coerce it into a smaller volume...... Air | 


thus compressed in a vessel becomes heated. Of course if retained 
there this heat will be diffused...... If an electroscope be 
connected with such a vessel this compression may be shown to 
be capable of manifesting itself as ‘electricity’, ..... Eut 
it may be said that after the vessel of compressed air has cooled 
down to normal temperature the air still remains in a state of 
coercion without giving any evidence of generating ‘heat.’ Our 
own belief is that all bodies while in states of coercion are con- 
stant sources of heating, but that the diffusion is equal to the 
rate of generation...... In case of steel springs or india- 
rubber there is an increase of temperature both when they are 
compressed and stretched beyond their normal state. Gases 
when in the act of attenuation beyond the state that is normal to 
them we have no doubt in our own mind would also be found 
to become momentarily heated just at the moment of expansion.” 


“ A body is rubbed and is found capable of exciting a gold leaf 
electroscope or of deflecting a magnetic needle.” 

“From the same source of ‘electricity’ greater intensity is 
obtained from thin than from thick wires.” 

“Connect the two bodies to be experimented on with a delicate 
galvanoscope and rub them against each other. The effect will, 
of course, be the same as when dissimilar bodies are exposed to 
the influence of heating...... Take two similar bodies and 
proceed in like manner, when there will be no deflection. But 
if the two rubbed pieces are separately brought near a gold-leaf 
electroscope both will cause a diversion of the leaves; showing 
that both bodies have been excited, but being equally excited, 
cannot react with each other.” 


“The total [electrical] resistance of six pounds of copper would 
be the same whether the six pounds of copper were only a yard in 
length with a corresponding diameter, or a mile long and corre- 
spondingly thinner.” 

“In the ‘electric transformer,’ for instance, we have a mass of 
iron which is ‘electrified’ and from it the ‘electricity’ is again 
conducted away. Instead of iron, we could make a transformer 








of dry air provided we could find suitable means to insulate it 
from the rest of the atmosphere.” 

And so on, through every chapter of the book. To the up. 
professional reader these paragraphs may appear to be ag 
good science as might be desired; the expert recognises their 
grotesque untrath. But a man may be only partially in. 
formed and yet have something new to tell us. Let us gee 
what qualifications Messrs. Singer and Berens possess for 
discovering new facts. We will take as illustration ap 
experiment described on p. 159. According to them, if a 
body is prevented from moving when it otherwise would do 
so, it is in a “coerced state,” and a production of heat or 
rise of temperature always accompanies a state of coercion, 
And this is how the principle is experimentally “ verified”: 

““We take two bar magnets and place them parallel to each 

other with a delicate thermometer between their further poles go 
that the bulb of the thermometer is touched on either side by one 
of the magnets, and then revolve our inducing magnet [ie,, 
another bar magnet which can be brought up and revolved near 
the former]. If this is done with even a moderate speed, just 
turning the magnet in the hand without any mechanical appliance, 
the mercury of the thermometer will rise. Of course the increase 
of temperature will depend on the velocity given to the inducing 
field-magnet, and also on the temperature of the air and other con- 
ditions under which the experiment is made; and that because 
these conditions influence the rate of diffusion. If the experiment 
just described be carried out with ordinary care and skill using a 
delicate thermometer* there will be no difliculty in producing 
an increase of temperature of several degrees. And with a great 
velocity and under conditions which would prevent loss by radia-~ 
tion, this heating might be increased to such an extent as to heat 
the magnet to redness...... Such overheating is often observed 
in dynamos, when the resistance of the conducting wires is great 
and the rate of generation high.” 
Is this guile or innocence? Though it professes to be an 
actually performed experiment, we do not hesitate to say that 
it is trash from beginning to end. No such heating effect due 
to the moving magnet was ever observed. We do not deny that 
their thermometer reading rose; many accidental causes 
might make it do so (warm band, warm breath, Xc.), but 
its rise was certainly not due to the moving magnet, nor yet 
was it because one magnet remained fixed. 

Thus, with an exceedingly meagre and inaccurate know- 
ledge of their subject, and totally unable themselves to take 
simple precautions against the intrusion of experimental 
error, Messrs. Sirger and Berens essay a criticism of the 
work of the master-minds of the last two centuries. They 
commence ostensibly with a discussion of the theory of 
| gravitation; but throughout the book they make it clear that 
| the term covers far more than its current connotation. In 
| fact, so eager are they to discover unity in Nature, they find 
' themselves unable to distinguish any difference in kind 
between gravitation, heat, electricity, or magnetism :— 

“The distinction between ‘ electric’ and ‘ magnetic’ attraction 








is arbitrary. ..... We might go further than this and show 
the identity of heat, electricity, and magnetism—not their inter- 
convertibility, but their identity...... By merely rubbing 


two bodies we get—not in succession, nor by the conversion of 
forces into each other, but simultaneously — ‘heat,’ ‘light, 
‘ electricity,” ‘magnetism’ (or, if we like, we might call the 
attraction also ‘ gravitation,’ since two bodies flying against each 
other laterally may as truly be said to gravitate against each 
other as when this attraction takes place in a vertical direction).” 
And yet they profess to recognise the “ confusion arising out 
of confusion of language.” Is it to be wondered at that 
they quarrel with the quantitative laws proved by Newton for 
gravitation alone? And when we examine their notions of 
mechanics we find confusion worse confounded. A serious 
student of mechanics finds many different kinds of quantities, 
to which special names are definitely affixed in order that any 
one may be referred to without ambiguity. But our authors 
will have none of it:— 

“ Here, as everywhere else, unless otherwise stated, we use tho 
terms force and energy synonymously, and in the sense of 
power or strength, and shall use either of these indiscriminately 
as the one or the other may happen to be most convenient.” 

“Tn each case it [i.e., a cannon ball] will be able to penetrate 
until it has overcome an amount of resistance equal to its own 
energy,—i.e., the impulse which has been imparted to it.” 


“If a body presses against another body, then in a philosophic 
sense the pressure exerted is the measure of the ‘work’ per- 
formed by that body.” 

“ Pressure is ‘ work’ and so is motion.” 

“In the foregoing we are continually using the term ‘energy’ 
in the sense of available source of power.” 





* We have employed one graduated in tenths of degrees, and one degree of 
which corresponded to 16 mm, of mercurial thread. [Authors’ footnote.] 
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« But mass in the sense in which Newton used it is synonymous 
with weight or pressure. .... . Thus if two bodies were found 
by experiment to perform under like conditions the same amount 
of work, their ‘mass,’ * force,’ ‘power,’ or ‘energy were con- 
sidered as being equal.” 


« Persistence, or ‘inertia,’ too, is well known, and is indeed 
jdentical with resistance, only looked at from a different stand- 
point.” 

“In this sense, then, ‘matter’ would stand for the unknown 
something which offers resistance, and ‘ force’ for the degree (or 
quantity) of this resistance. ‘ The matter composing our earth,’ 
for instance, would mean the resistance of the planet 
the ‘force exercised by the earth’ on another body would merely 
mean the measure of this resistance.” 


So that when we are further told that “‘ matter’ is merely a 
hypothetical assumption” we grow dizzy. We feel as though 
translated into that region where— 
“Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
And nought is everything and everything is nought.” 

Is it possible from this jumble of ideas to extract any 
meaning? These would-be philosophers seem incapable of 
differentiating anything from anything else. Is it to be 
marvelled at that when they proceed to examine (!) the 
fundamental experiments on which the modern doctrine of 
energy is built up they stultify themselves even more miser- 
ably? Apparently incapable of forming any accurate concep- 
tion as to what the term “energy” means, they proceed to 
characterise the doctrine of the conservation of energy as 
absurd, to glibly charge Joule with having admitted a “grave 
source of error” in his classical experiments, which establish 
the equivalence of the heat produced and the energy dis- 
appearing in a mechanical operation, and to stigmatise as 
based on false conceptions Lord Kelvin’s doctrine of the 
dissipation of energy, which asserts that whenever energy 
passes from one form into another (as, e.g., in a working 
engine) there is a tendency for it to become less available for 
the performance of mechanical work. 


These discussions occupy whole chapters; yet are founded, 
forsooth, not on an examination of the original works them- 
selves, but on meagre accounts of them contained in certain 
text-books of popular science! The brilliant achievements of 
Kelvin, and Joule, and Helmholtz, and other master-workers 
will not be affected by such efforts as these. We do 
not intend to follow them through their wild criticisms or 
through the still wilder speculations which fill the concluding 
chapters (e.g., that the earth is the hub of a large wheel of 
half a million miles diameter rolling on an imaginary circle 
round the sun). The four cardinal principles which they 
claim to have discovered have, perhaps, some little truth in 
them; repeatedly, indeed, we detect distorted versions of well- 
recognised principles of science; but, stated as they are here 
in loose language, and resting on false reasoning and crude 
and imaginary experiments, and mingled with much that is 
entirely erroneous, they have no value whatever. We trust 
we have said enough to warn the unwary that an elegantly 
printed volume of nearly five hundred pages, bearing super- 
ficially the impress of a weighty treatise, may nevertheless 
contain nothing but pretentious puerilities. And this is but 
a first instalment! The authors declare that they have a 
much larger work in manuscript, and threaten its publication. 
Which may heaven or the publisher avert! 





TWO BOOKS ON CHILDREN.* 


THE usual fault of children’s books is that the facts are 
seen in a wrong focus. That is, the grown-up person, 
with his head in the air, determines to adopt the attitude of 
mind of a child, but forgets the difference that attitude and 
altitude of body make in a mental point of view. At 6 ft. from 
the ground things look of a size quite different from that of the 
same objects viewed at 4 ft. from the ground. And grown-up 
people have horribly unsound views of the great world of 
Make Believe. Even Mr. Crockett in his great romance, 
Sir Toady Lion, occasionally seems to be laughing in his 
sleeve at his hero, He has, indeed, two heroes,—one who gives 
his name to the book, and the other, the elder brother of the 
first, round whom the fortunes of the story hang. “ Hugh 
John,” alias General Napoleon Smith, is perhaps an even 
more successful creation that his younger brother; but the 
whole household of “ Windy Standard” is most cleverly drawn. 





mi, Sir Toady Lion. By 8. R. Crockett, London: Gardner, Dar'‘on, and Oo, 
(2.) Concerning Teddy, By Mrs. Murray Hickson. London: Jawer Bowden. 


The book, though dealing with quite conceivable incidents 
in the ante-school days of an ordinary English boy, is 
filled with “hairbreadth ’scapes” and adventures, and these 
are told with a sense of fun which it is to be hoped will 
escape the eyes of child readers. Grown-up people will 
complain that there is too much fighting, and that the fighting 
is of too serious a kind, and perhaps the example of the 
Homeric conflicts between the army under Hugh John and 
the “Smoutchy” boys is too attractive to be altogether 
wholesome. The bone of contention is an old castle in the 
grounds of Hugh John’s father, which castle is claimed as 
theirs by the town folks. After many adventures, imprison- 
ment in the deepest dungeon of the keep, &c., Hugh John 
seeks the alliance of the gipsies’ boys, and sends a formal 
challenge to battle to the opposing forces :— 
“* Windy Standard House, Bordershire. 
‘Mistr. Nipper. Donnan, Esqr., 

‘Dear Sir,—This is to warn you that on Saturday the 18th, 
between the hours of ten in the morning and six in the evening, 
we, the rightful owners of the Castle of Windy Standard, will 
take possession of our proppaty. Prevent us at your peril. You 
had better get out, for we’re coming, and our motty is “ Smith 
for ever, and No Quarter!” Given under our hand and seal. 

(Signed) Napo.eon SMITH, 
General-Feeld-Marshall-Commanding. 

*P.S.—I'll teach you to kick my legs with tacketty butes and 
pt me in nasty dunguns. Wait till I catch you, Nipper Donnaa.” 

“'The reply came back on a piece of wrapping paper from the 
butcher’s shop, rendered warlike by undeniable stains of gore. It 
had to all appearance been written with a skewer, and contrasted 
ill with the blue official paper purloined out of Mr. Picton Smith’s 
ottice, on which the challenge had been sent. It ran thus :— 


“<«Martuew Donnan & Co., Butchers and Cattle Salesmen, 
21 High Street, Edam, Bordershire. 

‘Dear Sir,—Yours of the 13th received, and contents noted 
Come on, you stuck-up retches. We can fight youany day with our 
one hand tied behind us. Better leave girls and childer at home, 
for we meen fightin’ this time—and no error.—We'll nock you 
into eternal smash. 

‘Hoping to be favoured with a continuance of your esteemed 
orders,—I have the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient servant 
to command. N. Donnan.” 
The above cartels result in a fearful fight, in which, needless to 
say, the right prevails, and the “ Smoutchy ” boys are defeated 
with great slaughter. Since it appears that as yet the world 
cannot get on without fighting, there is perhaps no harm in 
stories like this of alarins and excursions, provided there is 
nothing which General Napoleon Smith himself would have 
called “‘dasht-mean” about them. But why does Mr. 
Crockett introduce a sort of immature love affair at the 
end of the book? The affuires de ceur of young gentlemen 
who have not yet left school are much better undescribed, 
and when it comes to sentimental accounts of broken six- 
pences one can only hope that child readers will skip the 
chapter as containing “a lot of awful rot about love-making ! ” 
Does Mr. Crockett really think that boys of sixteen and 
seventeen are to be encouraged in sentimental and serious love- 
making? 

Turning to Mrs. Murray Hickson’s book, Concerning Teddy, 
it is curious to record how the solemn and deliberate opinion of 
the reviewer has been overturned and set at nought by the 
nursery critic. ‘Here,’ said the fatuous grown-up judgment, 
‘is a book with real insight into children’s minds—free from 
the slight exaggeration of Mr. Crockett’s amusing work— 
altogether an admirable book.’ But one evening the nursesy 
critic caught sight of the exciting pictures in Sir Toady Lion, 
and, seizing on the book, read it breathlessly and unwink- 
ingly at every spare moment. “ Teddy” was then submitted 
to the same impartial judge, who, after reading it fitfully for 
some days, forgot to finish it. This, of course, may have 
been owing to the absence of the combative element so 
strongly marked both in Sir Toady Lion and in the above. 
mentioned nursery critic. Dr. Johnson always declared that 
“Babies do not want to hear about other babies,” — an 
opinion which we have frequently combated in these 
columns. But, in a measure, the “great lexicographer ” 
(as Miss Pinkerton loved to call him) was right. Babies 
like to hear about the Babe Heroic, and love to fancy 
themselves enduring his hardships and battling through 
his adventures. But as for the baby who lives in 
a nursery, just as they do, and has roast mutton and 
sago pudding at 1 o’clock, this subject is decidedly connu. 
Therefore, a minute and delicate analysis of the child’s 
mind is appreciated chiefly by the child’s parents. After 





all, is not this what we all look for in fiction,—to be able to 
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picture our own potential noble deeds in the exciting, heroic, or 
pathetic circumstances of the puppets dancing in front of us? 
The young lady in Janet’s Repentance, who always dressed in 
the style most becoming to the heroine of the current novel, 
and the hero of Stevenson’s Wrong Box, who asked himself in 
every difficulty “what Robert Skill” (the detective-hero of 
his own novel) would have done, are types of us all. In 
childhood we imagine our deeds of prowess on desert islands, 
in combats with savages, and the intelligent answers with 
which we should have confounded the familiars of the 
Inquisition. Also our invariable firmness under torture. In 
youth we figure as hero or heroine of countless sentimental 
adventures. What woman has not, in reading Vanity Fair, 
pictured how she would have treated Dobbin had she been 
Amelia? Later on we hunt big game and adventures with 
Mr. Rider Haggard, discover mysteries with Sherlock Holmes, 
or in society novels appear as the slightly passé deus ex 
machind who extracts all the young people from their foolish 
difficulties. At this stage, scant sympathy is shown with the 
blushing heroine of seventeen. Later still, since no one was 
ever specially tempted to pose as the heavy parent, the 
whole field of fiction becomes ours, for our sympathy is 
entirely reminiscent. It is as easy at sixty-five to fancy one- 
self twelve as twenty, and once again the adolescent hero and 
the budding miss become interesting. 


Mrs. Hickson’s book is not one in which the small boy or 
girl is anxious to pose as hero or heroine, and therefore its 
most sympathetic audience will be the child that was rather 
than the child that is. To the man or woman who is no 
longer ashamed of the affection they lavished, long after the 
proper age, on their oldest, ugliest, and baldest doll, the account 
of the auto-da-fé of the superannuated “ Weezer” (whose full 
name was Louise de la Valliére) is full of pathos. At twelve the 
matter has a different aspect. ‘ Weezer” has been sacrificed 
too recently for the account to be amusing; or perhaps, 
shameful to relate, “Weezer” is still unsacrificed! But 
people who like to remember what they felt and did as 
children will thoroughly enjoy Mrs. Hickson’s book, which is 
full of delicate intuitions about the children she writes of. 
Or perhaps the intuitions are really memories. To most of 
as, to look back on our childhood is like looking at a magic 
lantern,—darkness, and then a series of vivid pictures in 
which the little “I” stands out as distinct a figure as the 
rest. Yet some people seem to keep a connected memory of 
the long days, the interminable griefs, and the vivid pleasures 
which belonged to the morning of life. Perhaps Mrs. Hick- 
son is one of these. At any rate, we feel after reading her 
book that she thoroughly understands and appreciates the 
children she is depicting. 





PROFESSOR SIDGWICK ON CONDUCT.* 
WE are accustomed to works on pure theory from Professor 
Sidgwick; in the present volume, however, we. make his 
acquaintance as an exponent of practice. That is not, we 
think, his forte, for his is perhaps the most purely critical 
personality in England. Those who powerfully influence life 
and conduct are usually men who have no doubts, who see 
clearly and feel intensely within their range, who are inspired 
by unfaltering faith, and who can rouse the imagination and 
rally the conscience. Professor Sidgwick’s attitude of mind 
is also that of the Ethical movement as it has developed itself 
in England. It seems to us to expend its energies in giving 
to excellent people elaborate reasons for what they are already 
prepared to do; it is, in short, critical and intellectual rather 
than inspiring. This task is, of course, a perfectly legitimate, 
and even praiseworthy, one; but as the calm discussion of a 
College lecture-room can never take the place of the eager 
faith and warm glow of spiritual conviction, so the Ethical 
Society can never be any substitute for the Church. Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick himself admits this, and in one of these 
addresses is careful to say that the Ethical Society will not 
compete with the Church. What, then, is its field of activity ? 
Apparently it limits itself to “ mundane motives,” and declines 
to deal with the question whether the apparent sacrifices 
which are demanded in this world from good men are real 
sacrifices sub specie xternitatis. That is to say, it takes prac- 
tically the position of ancient Stoicism. By so doing it 
practically abandons any claim to influence powerfully the 
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life of mankind, and contents itself with careful exposition of 
mundane ethics. It is on this narrow and lower plane (narrow 
and lower as compared with the standpoint of religion) that 
we must consider its methods. Within these circumscribed 
limits we may find much useful criticism and many profitabl, 
hints for conduct. 


Professor Sidgwick’s positive attitude is frankly utilitarian, 
the promotion of human happiness being, in his judgment, 
the one test of morality. But by happiness he means genera] 
happiness, not necessarily the happiness of every individual, 
but the greatest sum of world happiness possible. This being 
our object, the aim of the Ethical movement is, apparently, 
calmly to consider, with the aid of philosophy, what kind of 
acts will best bring about that result. The dominant “note” 
of the book is, perhaps, social rather than individual, as js 
inevitable in our time when any speaker addresses a cultivated 
audience. He assumes their personal moral standard to bg 
high, and so is not disposed to thunder the Ten Command. 
ments at their head; rather, perhaps, he wishes to see the 
entire world become what they are, only with more enthusiasm 
and more active, as contrasted with passive, virtue. Professor 
Sidgwick, therefore, sets himself, in the two most important 
papers in this volume, to deal with public and international 
morality. The first of these, on ‘Public Morality,” is q 
characteristically cautious but clear condemnation of the 
doctrine of Machiavelli, concerning which there has been 
such a widespread discussion since Mr. Morley’s Oxford 
lecture. Professor Sidgwick identifies this doctrine with 
“national egoism,”’—i.e., preferring the claims of the nation 
to the wider claims of humanity; as individual egoism pnts 
self first, and the nation and the world afterwards. We think 
the condemnation would have been more forcible had not the 
author in the address on the “Aims and Methods of an 
Ethical Society” implicitly accepted “ the modern conception 
of society as an organism,” which seems especially strange 
in the mouth of a utilitarian. We know that some’German 
thinkers, as also Mr. Spencer, have attempted to construct 
analogies between a physical and a national organism, bat 
they have not convinced us, and to say truth, we feel the 
term “organism,” as applied to any nation, meaningless, 
though we fully admit the existence of organic aspects. It is 
no mere accident that the German writers, to whom Professor 
Sidgwick refers as defenders of the doctrine of “national 
egoism,” should all have founded this doctrine on the more 
fundamental one of society “‘as an organism.” The first 
business of the organism is to perpetuate its existence, and 
this it does, as Darwin has shown, by a fierce struggle into 
which, no doubt, moral elements may enter, but which is 
surely not moral per se. The Machiavellian accepts this 
“law of the beast” and applies it to the “social organism,” 
and it is not easy to see where the inevitable ethical break 
with the mere “cosmic process” comes in. We think it 
would be better to drop the term “organism” as applied to 
the State, and to frankly admit that the inchoate science of 
sociology does not yet justify us in using such language, 
especially as political inferences are deduced from it which 
Professor Sidgwick has no difficulty in showing are grossly 
immoral. Thus as regards the dictum, “ My country, rightor 
wrong,” our author has these pregnant words: “I have never 
seen, nor can I conceive, any ethical reasoning that will 
provide even a plausible basis for the compound proposition 
that a man is bound to sacrifice his private interest to that 
of the group of human beings constituting his State, but that 
neither he nor they are under any similar obligation to the 
rest of mankind.” That the “law of the beast,” or in other 
words, “national egoism,” works up to despotism is clear 
to Professor Sidgwick: “The moral emancipation allowed 
to governments for the promotion of the interests of the 
nation will be used by governments for the maintenance 
of their power, even against the interests of the nation; 
the distinction between what may be done to hold power 
and what may be done to acquire it will come to be 
recognised as arbitrary; and so by an easy inclined 
plane we shall pass from the Machiavellism of the 
Discourses on Livy to the Machiavellism of the P’rince,”—4 
judgment which may be commended to the notice of the 
cruder and more extreme apostles of State Socialism. The 
“Morality of Strife” is an able, though of course too brief, 
treatment of one of the most difficult of moral themes. It 
deals mainly with the morality of the problem presented by 
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war. The mere question of the use of force, which so 
severely exercises the mind of Count Tolstoy, is not the real 

roblem, for the use of force is neither moral nor anti-moral, 
put a non-moral act. The question is whether a man or a 
nation is justified in using force in furtherance of his or its 
own interests, or whether an impartial and external authority 
alone should decide. The ethical conscience has no doubt as 
to the ultimate answer,—that no nation can or should judge 
its own case. This would mean disarmament and arbitration 
everywhere. But the world is not ready for this yet, argues 
Professor Sidgwick, because a particular nation may be the 
world’s real though unrecognised organ of Right (as Greece was 
against Xerxes, or the Netherlands against Spain), and there- 
fore, as the guardian of a vital principle, it must not give way. 
Such instances are rare, but so long as we lack an absolute 
and universally accepted principle of Right, Professor Sidg- 
wick holds that in certain cases nations will refuse arbitration, 
and will rightly refuse. The ethical position, it will be seen, 
like the political, is a doctrine of accommodation; it does not 
command the impossible, it does no: impose absolute morality, 
like Christianity, which enjoins perfection sans phrase. 

Next to public ethics the most important problem dis- 
cussed in this volume is one relating both to public and 
private ethics,—the question of the obligation of the clergy 
to say exactly what they believe to be true in regard to 
the Bible and to the creeds and formulas of their Church. 
It is not with conscious hypocrisy, with the practical 
atheist at the altar, that our author deals, but with 
what he terms the “excusable hypocrisy, the well-meant 
pretence of belief,—the region not of vice, but of error 
in judgment, if error there be,” that he wages a decorous, 
but yet very earnest warfare. We cannot discuss this 
difficult problem at length, but it must not be forgotten how 
disastrous are often the effects,on a too tender conscience, of an 
absolute prohibition of any utterance other than that which a 
man can assert he believes absolutely. The man who is per- 
petually asking, ‘ Do I really believe this ?’ is apt never to get 
beyond a see-saw of dubitation. Men ofacertain temperament 
are prone to confuse uncertainty and disbelief. Weare rather 
surprised that, alongside this demand for veracity in statement, 
Professor Sidgwick should admit the value of pious frauds for 
social purposes, as in the Jesuit community in Paraguay. 
The essay on the “ Pursuit of Culture” is mainly a criticism 
of Matthew Arnold’s contradictory ideas of culture as, on the 
one hand, a knowledge of the best literature of the world, and 
on the other, the power “of seeing things as they are.” 
Professor Sidgwick accepts the latter ideal, and demands 
therefore the cultivation of philosophy and the scientific 
temper. That is well enough; but did not Wordsworth, e.g., 
“see things as they are” more truly and vividly than the 
“fingering slave” who, to add mere facts to his repe 
would “ peep and botanise upon his mother’s grave” ? 





STORIES OF FAMOUS SONGS.* 


THE subject of this book is an attractive one. And it is also 
alarge one. Rather too large, we think, for the space Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald has given to it. The ideal book about famous 
songs—the book which, perhaps, this one may suggest the 
writing of—would omit a good many things Mr. Fitz-Gerald 
has admitted and make a place for some which he has left 
out. It would make a point, for instance, in the case of every 
really famous song, and especially of famous songs of which 
little but the names live in the general memory, of giving 
the original air and the full words that went to it, as well 
as the variants and the anecdotes that have clustered round 
the song. But to do this, even with a hundred songs, 
would take up a good deal more space than is afforded 
by the four hundred and eight pages into which Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald has crowded his remarks upon seven hundred 
songs and ballads. Let us not be ungrateful, however, for 
such good things as he has given us, among which one entitled 
to great praise is the useful index, in which all these songs 
are alphabetically catalogued. It would be straining a point to 
say that Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s book is a good one. It really does 
not quite arrive at the dignity of a book, and it can hardly be 
Pronounced to be even a good instance of industrious book- 
making. Nevertheless, there is profit and pleasure to be got 
out of it, if we regard it as a kind of lumber-room into which 
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a litter of amusing anecdotes and information, very roughly 
sorted, have been shot in loose heaps as a preliminary to the 
work of revision, selection, and rejection. Rummaging in a 
lumber-room is always excellent pastime, particularly when 
one has a catalogue of the lumber—and such is Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald’s faithful index—to save one from the vain labour of 
searching for what is not to be found. 


In the songs of a people—the melodies and the words that 
“catch on” and become popularmwe get the essence of 
national character and sentiment. But in the story of some of 
the songs that have come to represent nations and to 
symbclise political movements we are brought face to 
face with a principle of protean adaptability in musical 
airs which suggests a parody of Pope’s epigram about 
women, to the effect that every song is at heart a turncoat. 
The easy convertibility of sacred into secular, and secular 
into sacred music, is a curious fact. Mr, Fitz-Gerald tells us 
that “in the Vatican Library at Rome there are now eighty 
volumes of masses constructed upon popular tunes by com- 
posers of various nations.” The Salvation Army, as we all 
know, “sing their hymns to good old English secular 
melodies ;” the melody of the solemn death-song, “ Pestal,” 
reappeared in “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ;” and Mr. Henry Russell, 
the author of “ Cheer! Boys, Cheer!” has recorded how— 


“One summer afternoon when I was playing at the Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, [I made a discovery. It was that sacred music 
played quickly makes the best kind of secular music. It was 
quite by accident that playing the ‘Old Hundredth’ very fast, I 
produced the air of ‘Get out o’ de Way Old Dan Tucker; ’ this 
was the first of a good many minstrel songs that I composed, or 
rather adapted, from hymn tunes played quickly. Among them 
are ‘ Lucy Long,’ ‘ Ober de Mountain,’ and ‘ Buffalo Gals.’ ” 


There are, however, limits to the adaptability of melodies, 
and these limits seem to be set to a certain extent by national 
character. It is impossible to conceive the French nation 
borrowing the strain of our National Anthem for its public 
ceremonials; nor can we well imaginea German army marching 
to the tune of “ Yankee Doodle.” But it is generally known 
that “The Marseillaise” was originally written with loyal 
fervour and patriotic intention by a young officer of the 
King’s Army, though the exact story of the composition of 
it—one of the best stories told in Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s book—is 
new to the present writer :— 


“Rouget de Lisle was greatly esteemed among his friends for 
his poetical and musical gifts, and was a particular friend of the 
family of the Baron de Dietrich, a noble Alsatian, then Mayor of 
Strasburg. ‘One night during the winter of 1792 the young officer 
was seated at the table of this family. The hospitable fare 
of the baron had been so reduced by the calamities and neces- 
sities of war that nothing,’ says Mdme. Fanny Raymond 
Ritter, ‘could be provided for dinner that day except garrison 
bread and a few slices of ham. Dietrich smiled sadly at. 

; friend, and lamenting the poverty of the fare he had to 

sr, declared he would sacrifice the last remaining bottle of 
1e wine in his cellar, if he thought it would aid de Lisle’s poetic 
ation, and inspire him to compose a patriotic song for the 
slic ceremonies shortly to take place in Strasburg. The ladies 
approved, and sent for the last bottle of wine of which the house 
could boast.’ After dinner de Lisle sought his room, and though 
it was bitterly cold, he at once sat down at the piano, and between 
reciting and playing and singing eventually composed ‘La 
Marseillaise,’ and, thoroughly exhausted, fell asleep with his 
head on his desk. In the morning he was able to recall every 
note of the song, immediately wrote it down and carried it to his 
friend Baron Dietrich. Every one was enchanted with the song, 
which aroused the greatest enthusiasm. A few days later it was 
publicly given in Strasburg, and thence it was conveyed by the 
multitude to the insurgents of Marseilles, and, of its after- 
popularity we know. De Lisle’s mother was a most devoted 
Royalist, and asked,‘ What do people mean by associating our 
name with the revolutionary hymn which those brigands sing ? ” 
De Lisle himself, proscribed as a Royalist, when flying for his life 
in the Jura mountains, heard it as a menace of death, and 
recognising the well-known air, asked his guide what it was called. 
It had then been christened the ‘ Marseillaise Hymn.’ ” 


The terrible “Carmagnole,” typical for evermore of the blood- 
frenzy of the Terror, had a most innocent origin. It wasa 
tune to which, in mediwval days, countrymen and country 
girls danced in Provence. In 1792 the air was adapted to the 
words of a patriotic military song :— 


“ Le canon vient de resonncr : 

Guerriers, soyez préts 4 marcher. 
Citoyens et soldats 
En volant aux combats, 

Dans la carmagnole : 

Vive le son, vive le son, 
Dansons la carmagnole, 

Vive le son, Du Canon!” 
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Very soon the Republicans took it up and gave it new 
words :—= 
“ Que faut il au républicain ? 
Que faut il au républicain ? 
La liberté du genre humain, 
La liberté du genre humain, 
La pioche dans les cachats, 
L’école dans les chateaux, 
Et la paix aux chaumieres. 
Dansons la Carmagnole 
Vive le son du canon!” 


Another version runs :— 
“ Oui, je suis sans culotte, moi 
En dépit des amis du roi. 

Vive les Marseillois, 

Les Bretons et nos lois!” 
And yet another, the famous ‘ Madame Veto avait promis,” 
in which Marie Antoinette and the hated Royal veto were 
personified under one name :— 


“ Madame Veto avait promis 
De faire égorger tout Paris, 
Mais son coup a manqué 
Grace & nos canonniers. 

Dansons la Carmagnole. 
Vive le son du canon!” 


Before the “Marseillaise” and the ‘Carmagnole” the 
national song of France was, oddly enough, “ Malbrouck 
s’en va-t-en guerre,” to the tune of which English- 





men of to-day sing “He’s a jolly good fellow” and “We 
won’t go Home till Morning.” There is much to be read | 
about the origin of “ Yankee Doodle” and the “ Star-spangled 
Banner,” as also about “ Die Wacht am Rhein,” and other 
songs of German patriotism, and a chapter is devoted to the 
history of “ God Save the Queen.” 

Among acraps of talk and story about songs of less im- 
portance than these national airs, one gleans with pleasure a 
delightfully quaint opening stanza of an earlier version of 
“John Anderson, my Jo” than that which Burns made :— 

« John Anderson, my jo, cum in as ze gae by, 
And ze sall get a sheip’s heil weel baken in a pye ; 
Weel baken in a pye, and the haggis in a pat, 
John Anderson, my jo, cum in and ze’s get that.” 

We have little patience with the correspondent who asked | 
Longfellow to explain the obvious allegory of “ Excelsior,” 
but we are glad to see the letter in which the author justified 
the title of his poem against critics who thought it should 
be “ Excelsius.” “I would say,” Longfellow writes, “that 
the device on the banner is not to be interpreted ‘ Ascende 
‘superius,’ but ‘Scopus meus excelsior est.’ This will make 
-evident why I say ‘ Excelsior,’ and not ‘Excelsius.’” 


The “For ever, never” refrain of “ The Old Clock on the 
Stairs” seems so entirely the natural language of a ticking 
timepiece, that it is almost provoking to learn that it was not 
‘directly suggested to Longfellow by the voice of a clock. He 
got the idea from an old French missionary, who said of 
eternity :—‘‘ C’est une pendule dont le balancier dit et redit 
sans cesse ces deux mots seulement dans le silence des tom- 
beaux—Toujours, jamais! Jamais, toujours! Et pendant 
‘ces effroyables revolutions, un réprouvé s’écrie, Quelle heure 
est-il? et Ja voix d’un autre misérable lui répond, ‘L’Eternité!’” 
One does not quite understand why Mr. Fitz-Gerald has 
wasted so much space upon a squalid apocryphal story about 
the writing of a sentimental song called “Ever of Thee,” 
which has passed quite out of fashion. But one likes his 
account of the composition of “D’ye ken John Peel,” and 
the anecdote of the Abbess of Mossy Mead, or, more correctly, 
of Mosigkan, who in her youth was the heroine of Beethoven’s 
* Adelaida.” Her real name was Annette von Glafey. She 
was the daughter of a noble house, and maid-of-hononr to a 
Princess. Her lover was the poet Mattheson, a pastor’s son, 
poor and plebeian. The m/salliance was forbidden by parental 
authority, and the lady retired into the cloister. But in her 
old age it happened to her to entertain, at the convent of 
which she had come to be Abbess, a Royal company. Music 
was the orler of the evening, and the last event of the pro- 
gramme was the singing of “ Adelaida.” The Abbess was 





overcome, and her demeanour recalling the story of her girl- 
hood to singer and audience, the song was sung again with a 
direct recognition of the presence of its heroine. 

To return for 2 moment to political songs, we must regret 
that Mr. Fitz-Gerald did not find room for the words of 
“ Lilliburlero,” to a description of which he gives a good deal 





There is really no song more entirely typical of 


of space. 


the qualities that tell in times of political effervescence, ang 
Wharton’s boast that, by its means, he drove a King ont of 
three kingdoms was hardly an exaggeration. Worthless in 
point of literature as are its coarse and truculent words, they 
have the only merit that was indispensable to the purpose of 
the man who wrote them. They put every soldier in the 
three kingdoms in possession of the common feeling of the 
Whig party about the appointment of Tyrconnel to the Vice. 
Regency of Ireland. A contributor to that very interesting 
book, Told from the Ranks, makes the pathetic remark that 
the private soldier very seldom knows what is the cause he 
fights for, but that when he does he fights with much more 
interest. “ Lilliburlero” gave the soldier all the information 
he wanted in language not more subtle and refined than that 
which came naturally to him. We are tempted to give the 
words, for which neither Macaulay nor Mr. Fitz-Gerald could 
find room; the reader will then be better able to imagine 
their effect in combination with the rollicking chorus and the 
quick-march tune to which the song was set :— 
“To! broder Teague, dost hear de decree? 

Lilliburlero, bullen a Ja. 

Dat we shall have a new deputie, 

Lilliburlero, bullen a la. 

Lero, lero, lilliburlero, lero, lero, bullen a la, 

Lero, lero, lilliburlero, lero, lero, bullen a la, 

Ho! by Shaint Tyburn, it is de Talbote, 

And he will cut all de English troate. 

Dough, by my shoul, de English do proat, 

De law’s on dare side, and Creish knows what. 

But if dispense do come from the Pope, 

We'll hang Magna Charta and dem in a rope: 


For de good Talbot is made a lord, 

And with brave lads is coming aboard : 

Who all in France have taken a sware 

That they will have no Protestant heir. 

Ara! but why does he stay behind ? 

Ho! by my shoul, ’tis a Protestant wind. 

But see, de Tyrconnel is now come ashore, 

And we shall have commissions gillore. 

And he dat will not go to mass, 

Shall be turned out and look like an ass. 

But now de hereticks all go down, 

By Creish and Shaint Patrick, de nation’s our own. 

Dare was an old prophecy found in a bog, 

‘Ireland shall be ruled by an ass and a dog.’ 

And now dis prophecy is come to pass, 

For Talbot’s de dog and Ja 8 is de ass.” 
It is possible (see Dr. Johnson’s remarks in Boswell) that 
these are not the exact words, but they are quite near enough 
for all practical purposes. 

From Wharton’s scurrilous ballad to “Mother Goose's 
Songs” the transition is abrupt. But we cannot take leave 
of this book without expressing our surprise at learning from 
it that Mother Goose was not a fabulous song-bird, but a 
real person. Her maiden name was Elizabeth Foster, and 
she was born in Massachusetts in 1655. She married Isaac 
Goose when she was twenty, and the first edition of her 
nursery rhymes, entitled Sungs for the Nursery ; or, Mother 
Goose’s Melodies, was published in 1716. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Edinburgh Review.—The number of the Edinburgh Review for 
January isa most attractiveone. With one exception—the critique 
on Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s works, which strikes us as weak though 
thoughtful—every paper is of that gravely interesting and nutti- 
tive kind which we expect in a quarterly Review. There is an 
admirable account of the invasion of France in 1792, in which the 
unlucky Duke of Brunswick commanded the Prussian army, and 
@ convincing explanation of the causes which produced the defeat 
of that great General. His army, to begin with, was inferior to 
that of his foe, which included all that was left of the old Army 
of France, and he was paralysed by an inveterate reverence for 
the King of Prussia, who interfered with him at every turn, 
and always to the destruction of his plans. It is curious 
to notice that the explanation which Dr. Croly guessed 
at, and offered in “ Marston; or, The Memoirs of a Statesman,” 
the abscrption of the Eastern Sovereigns in the second parti- 
tion of Poland, is partly proved by documents which that in- 
sufficiently appreciated novelist can never have seen. ‘here is 
an admirably full account of Dongola, with the information, to us 
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now, that the province is full of most interesting antiquities, in- 
cluding pyramids by the score. The province, it is clear, if we 
possessed it, would be a garden. The account of the Blackwoods 
is by far the best which has yet appeared, and though we differ 
from all its conclusions, we recognise heartily the moderation 
and acuteness of the article on the Indian Frontier. If Lord 
Roberts did not write it, it expresses very nearly his opinions. 
“The Success of the Anglo-Saxons” is very pleasant reading, 
though the writer is too tolerant of the rather nonsensical 
speculations of the disciple of Lombroso. Sexual precocity did 
not prevent the Arabs from building a mighty Empire. “The 
Lirds of London” interested us mainly for the evidence which 
its pleasant writer furnishes that birds, wood-pigeons excepted, 
are gradually quitting London. It is too smoky for anything 
created to float through air. 





Nippur; or, Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates. By 
John Punnett Peters, D.D. 2 vols. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 25s.) 
—It is to be regretted that Dr. Peters did not give the story 
of his work at Nippur to the world a little sooner, and that having 
been constrained to delay it, he did not materially shorten it. 
The first volume contains the narrative of what Dr. Peters calls 
his “first campaign.” This may be said to have been com- 
menced nearly ten years ago, for the expedition left America in 
June, 1888. It was carried on up to the May of the following 
year. Nippur (Niffer or Nufar), which lies about a hundred 
miles S.S.E. from Baghdad, was reached at the end of January, 
and excavations were commenced a few days afterwards. On 
April 15th an Arab horse-thief was shot by a Zaptieh. If the 
man had been wounded only, nothing much would have happened ; 
uunluckily he was killed, and the affair assumed what may be 
called national importance. The end of it was that the camp 
had to be struck, and the expedition made the best of its way 
first to Baghdad, and afterwards to the coast. The positive 
results of this campaign were small, though it was made 
evident that further explorations would yield considerable fruit. 
Dr. Peters thinks that he solved in the course of his outward 
journey an old geographical problem in the identification of 
Thapsacus, the famous ford of the Euphrates, not with Deir, 
but with Dibse, Dibse being the same as the Hebrew Tiphsah 
(Solomon’s kingdom extended “from Tiphsah even unto Gaza’’). 
Dr. Peters returned to America in the summer, and his presence 
led toa renewal of the effort. Returning without loss of time to 
Constantinople, he managed to get matters under way, and 
reached Nippur for the second time early in 1890. The “second 
campaign ” was distinctly successful; but the discoveries which 
were made during the course of it are not easy to epitomises, or, 
indeed, to make in any way intelligible to the inexpert reader. 
The fact is that they take us back, for the most part, to regions 
of history that are almost unexplored, we might say unknown. 
This alone makes them less interesting than they would be if 
they concerned the familiar figures of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
Monarchs who were brought into relation with the Hebrew 
Kingdoms from 800-600 B.C. The Nippur discoveries carry us 
back a thousand years more at the least, and often to much more 
remote periods. And then what interest they do possess has been 
largely discounted by the publication of results subsequently 
obtained. Nevertheless, Dr. Peters’s book is decidedly 
readable, so far as the “adventures” are concerned. A more 
vivid picture of conditions of life in these regions of Asiatic 
Turkey it would not be easy to find. What he says, tov, in his 
preface about the haphazard method of securing antiquities for 
the European museums is noteworthy. There seems to be an 
undignified and wasteful scramble for these things. Un- 
fortunately, “ European concert” here also is hopeless. 


Certain Personal Matters. By H. G. Wells. (Lawrence and 
Bullen.)—This volume is made up, as the author tells us with a 
praiseworthy candour, of newspaper articles. They furnished 
entertainment to one set of readers, and we hope they will do the 
same for another. It will not be Mr. Wells’s fault if they do not. 
He is very amusing; in fact, his jokes are almost too abundant. 
If now and then he could resist the temptation to be funny, as 
when a Scripture quotation suggests itself, it would be well. ‘The 
collection is something like a basket of strawberries, the best 
come first; and though Mr. Wells never falls below the level of 
readableness, he is not always equal to himself. He first main- 
tains an amusing paradox, that various properties, furniture and 
the like, may last too long, and does it with much humour. How 
good this is: “Her wonderful silk dresses—they would stand 
alone—still went rustling cheerfully about an ephemeral world ;” 
and this, of the Babylonians, “among that massive populace, 
even their newspapers were built of brick.” The second, “Of 
the Choice of a Wife,” is equally good. Here is a specimen :— 
“Take, for instance, the statement that ‘beauty fades.’ 





Absurd ; every one knows perfectly well that as years creep on 
beauty simply gets more highly coloured. And then ‘ beauty is 
only skin-deep.’ Fantastically wrong! Some of it is not that.” 
We may mention “Ina Literary Household” and “Of Clever- 
ness” as good specimens of Mr. Wells’s work. It is a curious 
thing to find him speaking of “ Margaret’s Street, Great Portland 
Street,” as “‘a derelict thoroughfare.” He evidently has not been 
there on a Sunday, or on any day when there is a great function 
at St. Margaret’s. 


The Herods. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Service and Paton.)— 
This is exactly the kind of subject which Dean Farrar knows 
how to treat. It is full of picturesque incidents and of striking 
ccntrasts of character, and these he arranges with dramatic 
force, largely adding to their effect by felicitous illustration 
and application. More than half of the book is occupied by 
the magnificent figure of Herod the Great, to whose high 
qualities—for he had a noble side to his character—justice is done. 
This nobility, it is true, may be said to have been absolutely 
eclipsed by the evils of his latter days. If, as is likely, the 
same year saw the death of the tyrant whose last act was to 
order the execution of his son, and the birth of Christ, the 
history of the world does not contain so strong and so instructive 
a contrast. His successors were even more markedly unequal to 
him than the descendants of great men commonly are. One of 
them, Philip the Tetrarch, was an honest man; the others had 
almost as little ability as they had goodness. The Dean draws 
a very vivid picture of the death of John the Baptist. (Is it not 
possible that the woAAz imoier of Mark vi. 20 may have the mean- 
ing that we find in moAumpayyoveiv, not that “he did many 
things ” at his bidding, but took a great interest in him, made 
much of him, so to speak?) It was a curiously appropriate 
ending to the dynasty that the last Herodian Prince perisbed in 
the eruption of Vesuvius. (By “last” is meant, of course, 
youngest, for Agrippa II. lived down to A.D. 100, when he must 
have been nearly seventy.) 


For Love of a Bedouin Maid. By Le Voleur. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—This is an exciting and brilliant romance of the 
great Napoleon’s days. The hero, an officer in the Guards, saves 
Napoleon’s life on his return from Italy, and then accompanies 
him to Egypt. Here he falls in love with the “ Bedouin maid,” 
who is half-French by birth. From this time his feelings 
towards the First Consul are changed by a wrong done to this 
woman by the Consul, and, urged on by Halima’s thirst for re- 
venge, he plots against Bonaparte, but always when near the 
man falls under the spell of his fascination. The story 
abounds in incident. St. Just’s adventures in the desert, his 
wanderings as a spy, his hairbreadth escapes, maintain the 
interest at a high level throughout the story. Halima eventually 
becomes a somewhat unpleasant character, but St. Just, after 
undergoing incredible dangers, and again and again being 
spared by Napoleon from mere whim, returns to his old 
allegiance. It is decidedly brilliant, and reminds us of Dumas‘s 
style of fiction, with the brisk, pointed dialogue, the fondness 
for playing with historical characters and the somewhat peculiar 
morality. Halima will remind some of us faintly of that terrible 
creature in “The Three Musketeers,” though she has not her 
thirst for blood. Our author makes free with his great person- 
ages, and is not particular what they do. We should not place 
“Le Voleur’s ” work in young people’s hands, but it is a book to 
be read by the older ones. 


The Nicene Creed. By J.J. Lias, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—This volume is intended as a manual to be used by 
candidates. It is not, of course, authoritative ; but as the author 
is Examining Chaplain to one of the Bishops, a Bishop, too, who 
may be taken to represent the usual tone of Anglican theology, 
its pronouncements have a special interest. ‘These we can- 
not, of course, discuss in detail in these columns. Lut we 
may express a general satisfaction at the moderation and breadth 
of thought. We would specially mention the treatment of the 
clause, “I believe in one Catholic and Apostolic Caurch.” Here, 
at least, we do not find the teaching that refuses the term 
“ Catholic ” to orthodox bodies of Christians who accept the great 
doctrines of the Faith. It is also satisfactory to see an ample 
recognition of the services of theologians who have not always 
been equitably treated. The baseless theory that “ Sin being an 
offence against an infinite Being is worthy of infinite punish- 
ment” is rightly condemned as “a pure assumption.” Canon 
Lias goes on to say: “It is obviously equally open to us to con- 
tend that Sin, being committed by a finite being, can therefore 
deserve only a finite punishment.” The passage on the veritable 
humanity of Christ (p. 158) is also noticeable. The author does 
not make special reference to recent controversy as to the limita- 
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tions of Christ’s knowledge, but it is not difficult to see what view 
ke would take. The volume puts a great amount of sound 
theology into a small compass. 





The Queen of Jesters. By Max Pemberton. (Arthur C. 
Pearson.)—Whether Mr. Pembertcn’s “Queen” is historical we 
cannot say, but we are quite sure that she makes a very 
picturesque figure. There is a little difficulty, perhaps, about 
her age, for she seems to possess perpetual youth and beauty, but 
these gifts are required for some of her exploits. Her discomfiture 
of the worthy priest, who, scandalised by her patronage of dis- 
reputable people, is minded to immure her in a convent, is 
particularly good. But the best ofall the stories, to our mind, is 
the admirable bit of acting by which she drives away from Paris 
the bravo of whom every one is afraid. She disguises herself as 
the son of one of his victims, and works on his superstition, his 
conscience, and his home affections in the most effective way. It 
is the combination of these three motives that makes this story 
so good. 


Another’s Burden. By James Payn. (Downey and Co.)—Mr. 
Payn is far too skilful a novelist not to be well aware that his 
hero’s self-sacrifice belongs to romance rather than to the 
fiction which has to do with realities. “It is magnificent, but it 
is not life.” But, however conscious we may be of this, the 
feeling does not hinder us from thoroughly enjoying Mr. Payn’s 
story. We are quite willing to take for granted the situation 
which he postulates, and we follow the fortunes of his hero with 
an unfailing interest. We may venture, however, to suggest 
that the novelist must be going too far when he says of his hero 
that “at eighteen he was a rake.” A rake could not have risen 
to such a height. Apart from this, we have nothing but praise 
for the story of the young man, and for that very charming 
creature, Maggie Eden. 

The Gods Arrive. By Annie E. Houldsworth. (W. Heine- 
mann.)—Katharine Fleming and Richard Franklin are fellow- 
workers in the cause of Labour. But Franklin has a conception 
of woman’s province and woman’s duties not uncommon among 
those who hold his views; and Katharine, who has to earn a 
living by paragraphing and reporting for women’s journals, does 
not satisfy it. Does he, can he love her? is the question that 
perplexes him. And the question is all the more puzzling 
because her abilities are superior to his, and her grip of the 
question which is the main interest of his life far more complete. 
All this part of the novel is admirable, and there are pathetic 
glimpses of what may be called the “ Woman’s Grub Street.” A 
shabby gown is a much more piteous object than a shabby coat. 
We do not like the episode of Peggy and Tom Fleming ; it does 
not seem real; still less do we like the hinted passion of Tom for 
Tonina, even though this young lady dismisses him with satis- 
actory promptitude. 


The Garotters, and Evening Dress. By William D. Howells. 
(D. Douglas, Edinburgh.)—These are two little “ Drawing-room ” 
farces, belonging to the same series as “‘ The Mousetrap,”—not so 
amusing as that, but both good in their way as specimens of 
social satire of the gentler kind. 


REPRINTS AND New Epitions.—Aucassin and Nicolette: an 
Old French Love-Story. Translated by Francis W. Bourdillon, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co.)——In the issue of “George Meredith’s 
Novels ” (Constable and Co.), Sandra Belloni, originally Emilia in 
England.—The Struggles and Adventures of Christopher Tadpole. 
By Albert Smith. With Illustrations by John Leech, and Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Author by Edmund Yates. (Downey and 
Co.) ——Adam Johnstone’s Son. By Marion Crawford. (Macmillan 
and Co.) ——The Discoveries and Inventions of the Nineteenth Century, 
by Robert Routledge (George Routledge and Sons), has reached 
its twelfth edition, and has now been revised and partly re. 
written, with additions and appendix. In view of the fact that 
a very short time has passed since the appearance of the eleventh 
edition (this was published in 1896, the tenth bearing the date 
of 1890), the new matter has been for the most part given in 
the appendix. The chief novelties come under the heads of im- 
provements in naval and military armaments (rifles, for instance, 
and torpedoes), steamboats and inclined railroads (a railway in 
the Catskill Mountains makes the ascent of 1 ft. in 4°25), the 
Roentgen rays, and the Linotype printing process. English 
Sanitary Institutions. By Sir John Simon, K.C.B. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)——A Manual of Ethics. By John S. Mackenzie. (W. B. 
Clive.\—A third edition, revised, enlarged, and in part re- 
written, of a volume in the “ University Tutorial Series.’——The 
Supernatural in Nature. By Joseph William Reynolds, M.A. 
(Longmans and Co.) History of South Africa under the Adminis- 
tration of the Dutch East India Company (1652-1793). 2 vols. 
By George McCall Theal, LL.D, (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 














——Modern Painters: Vol. IV., Of Mountain Beauty. By John 
Ruskin, LL.D. (G. Allen.) 


Booxs RecriveD.—The Evolution of the Idea of God. By Grant 
Allen. (Grant Richards.) Practical Idealism. By William 
Delvitt Hyde. (Macmillan and Co.)}\——The Origin and Growth 
of Plato’s Logos. By Wincenty Lutoslawski. (Longmans and 
Co.) Great Teachers. By Joseph Forster. (George Redway.) 
——Social Forces in German Literature. By Kuno Francke, 
Ph.D. (H. Holt, New York.) American Contributions to Civilisa- 
tion, and other Essays. By Charles William Eliot, LL.D. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) The Scholar and the State. By Henry Codman 














Porter, D.D. (Same publisher.)\——The Return of Chaos, By 
Charles Weeld Salter. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) — 
Rapara ; or, The Rights of the Individual in the State. By Archibald 





(Same publishers.) The Ancient Wisdom. By Annie 
(Theosophical Publishing Company.)——Notes on the 
By Clifford Harrison. (G. Redway.) ——Marchesi and 


Forsyth. 
3esant. 
Margins. 





Music. By Mathilde Marchesi. (Harper Brothers, New York.) 
Life in Afrikander Land as Viewed by an Afrikander. By 
Cics. (Dighy, Long, and Co.)——Stray Military Papers. By 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. L. Hime. (Longmans and Co.)—— 
From Jungle to Java. By Arthur Keyser. (Roxburghe Press.) 
—Journal of an Italian Tour. By Colonel S. B. Beveridge. 
The Stray Notes of a Wayfarer. (Roxburghe 








Press.) Hawthorne’s First Diary. Edited by Samuel T. 
Pickard. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——The Universal 
Cambist. By John Henry Norman. (Effingham Wilson.) —— 


American Lands and Letters. By Donald G. Mitchell. (J. M. 
Dent and Co.)—This is an account of a number of interesting 
literary personalities, beginning with the earliest efforts at 
writing in the New England settlements, and bringing the reader 
down to William Cullen Bryant.——Greek Vases. By Susan Horner, 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co)—An account of the art of vase- 
painting, with some special notices of examples in the Louvre 
and in the British Museum.——Our Island Home, by G. H. F. Nye 
(Bemrose and Sons), begins with Cesar’s description of England 
and carries us down to some of the most recent developments of 
English life. Football, By Arthur Budd, C. B. Fry, T. A. Cook, 
and B. F. Robinson. (Lawrence and Bullen.)—Reprinted, with 
additions and alterations, from Part VII. of “The Encyclopedia 
of Sport.” Practical Forestry. By Charles E. Curtis. (Crosby 
Lockwood and Son.) Burdett’s Oficial Nursing Directory, 1898. 
By Sir Henry Burdett, K.C.B. (Scientific Press.) Army 
Servce Corps Dutics. By Lieutenant Colonel W. D. Ward, C.B. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) A Dictionary of Sea Terms, for 
the Use of Yachtsmen, Amateur Boatmen, and Beginners. By A. 
Ansted. (L. Upcott Gill.) Agricultural Chemistry. By R. H. 
Adie, M.A., and T..B. Ward, M.A. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)——The Holy Bible, in the “ Eversley Series,” 
with Introduction by J. W. Mackail, Vol. III. 1 Kings to 
Esther (Macmillan and Co.) The plan of the work was de- 
scribed and criticised in the Spectator of November 20th.——The 
Book of Common Prayer, with Historical Notes. Edited by the 
Rev. James Cornford. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.) The Italic 
Dialects. Edited, with a Grammar and Glossary, by R. S. Conway. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—— Danish Arctic Expeditions, 
1605-1620. 2 Books. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
C. C. A. Gosch. (For the Hakluyt Society.) Outlines of 
Elementary Eccnomics. By Herbert J. Davenport. (Macmillan 
and Co.) Darwin and after Darwin. By the late George John 
Romanes, M.A. III. Post-Darwinian Questions; Isolation and 
Physiological Selection. (Longmans and Co.)——Sporting and 
Athletic Records. By H. Morgan-Brown. (Methuen and Co.) 
The Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist, 1897. Edited by J. 
Romilly Allen. (Bemrose and Son.) 
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SPECTACLES mr. soon BROWNING, 


| President of the British Optical Association, 

and Author of “Our Eyes,’’ now in its 17th 

Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonnoy,W.0., 
may be consulted personally free of charge. 














FIRST 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PresipEnt. 


Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 
SECURITY.— 
gC Oe. 


ear se +. £47,890,455 
a a ae eee ee . 105,444 


ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 

Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs, 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cases, trebled the original sum, 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application. 
Heud Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 


———_-——__— - —_—_- Ce 


FUNDS — £3,750,000. 


LIFE OFFICE 


Established 1810. 


S UN 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. ANNUITIES, 
Fidelity Guarantee Bonds. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCES. 
Employers’ Liability and 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION POLICIES. 


Apply for SPECIAL Prospectuses, recently Revised, to 
The GENERAL MANAGER, 63 Threadneedle Street, London. 





NATIONAL | PREGFEAEzS ~ "xot,cs.900ee 
8 


*rotits are Divided amongst the Assared, 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro. 
vision for old age. The practical effect of thesa 
policies in the National Provident Institution is that 

| the Member's life is Assured until he reaches the age 


PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con- 
| siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 
insignificant rate of interest on his payments, 
No. 48 GracecuurcH Street, Lonvon, E.0. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CO. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TIN A. 


e The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


DENT 


TRADE-MARE. 








A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 


avoured Wit Vv A N I L L A 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea, 








AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 

4 GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 

Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Oloselet. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS ts REMOVED 
rroM DORKING To 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 

The house is sitnated on the southern slope of the Hog’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; over 
Kight, 80 guineas; under Eight, 60 guineas, NEXT TERM will BEGIN FRI- 
DAY, January 2lst, 1898. 





710 OFFICERS RETURNING to INDIA.— HOME 

OFFERED by LADY to LITTLE GIRU about four (or two little sisters) 
as companion to own child. Church of England; must be healthy, re 
expenses only required, as object is companionship. Highest references 
required and given.—Apply, ‘‘ R. N.,”’ cure of Julius and Thomas, 15 Finsbury 
Circus, E.C. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
\ EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. f 
One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








[*,* All books reviewed have the published price attached, so 
far as can be ascertained by us. This applies only to books issued 











above 6s. in price. ] 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-F arming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. 

Presipent—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
OF MANAGEMENT— 
Col. T. W. Chester Master, 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne. Esq.. F.R.S. 
| Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-stcourt, Esq., | Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., | Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February Ist, 1893. 


CoMMITTEE 
Right Hon. the Earlof Ducie (Chairman), | 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingsecte, K.C.B., 





OSSALL SCHOOL —FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 


SCHOLAKSHIPS value from 60 gnineas downwards, and TEN CLERICAL 
EXHIBITIONS value £15, will be awarded by examination beginning March 22nd, 
Boys examined at Oxford and Rossail.— Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


OYAL INDIAN ‘ENGINEE RING COLLEGE, 

W COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 

Evyineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 

STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer 

them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 

Works Pepartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Supe -rintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., ove in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, »nd onein the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railw ays.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 














i ate ALDEBURGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre-s, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Gurett Anderson, M.D, The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 


fa eS eELABD — BONE SCHOOL. for limited number 
kL of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Langusges, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate 
beautiful situation and iarge grounds, Keferen.es exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HELSS, Walaheim, Berne. 











EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this Scho ol, electric light, own gronnds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Scnools, 

leading London Physicians, &&.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 


{LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 
BOARDING-HOUSE, 2 Ceci. crt ROAD, CiiFtTon, BRISTOL. 


Under the Control of the Council, 
Hovusr-MistrFss— Miss A. M. PROCTER, Senior Ass'‘stant-Mistress, 
Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s, 4d. per term. 





r UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

FOKEST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
?.R.8.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; 4H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire) ; Mons. Larpent, B.-é3-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym. 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted to Miss Welsh, 


Mistress of Girton Col) lege, and ms ste Onray ® and Medical Men, 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 
KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schoo!s, Limpsfield, 
iate Demy Maga. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 
aged 7—14, fur PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hillside facing due 8; 
theltered from N. and K. 32 acres of playing fields. Footba!l and cricket 
grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
eit ou application to the PRINCIPAL. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS (ages 6 to 12).— 
Hea'thy country house, large garden, private field. Thorough individual 
training for Public Schools, Entire charge of Boys whose parents are abroad. 
Home comforts; limited number received. Fees, from 50 guine.s (inclusive).— 
Miss MADDOX, sina under- nine Oxfordshire. 


[EREFORD SCHOOL. —A Public ikeitie with bs Chaenieal 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Several Entrance Scholarships. Terins, £65-55 per 

annum, Term begins January 25th, 1898.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. MURRAY 
RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 




















OREWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 

BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough modern education with individual attention. 8.W. aspect; close to 
sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games. Principal, Miss EDIT H M. RUDD, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS, — Fourteen Scholarships (£55—£10) on July 13th; 
eleven open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, JANUARY 2lst ; thirty-five awarded 
in 1897. ARMY CLASS, free; 12th and 13th places into Woolwich, 1897, and 
University Successes. Excellent health-record, Fine historic sur. oundings, 
Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, 
M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
MEDIOINE tor WOMEN. 
For Prospectus, Scholarships, &c., apply to the Secretary, Miss DOUIR, M.B., 
M.A., 30 Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.0, 


LASSICAL COACHING and VISITING TEACHING. 
—A SOHOLAR of NEWNHAM COLLEGE (First-class Classical Tripos, 
Parts I. and 11., and Ph.D. of Freiburg) is PREPARED to R#AD with 
PUPILS in Classics, Anglo-Saxen, Gothic, O. H. G., &. Experienced. 
Preparation for London, Cambridge, and other Examinations,—“‘ t Uk DIE,” 
Gordon Hall, Gordon Square, wo. 


ee eae 


iterary, Oonfidential, Legal. 














a 6G. 


Miss SOWERBY. 21 Milver street, Cadogan Square, 8S.W. 
Excellent References, 










































































HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRADES FARMS 
(Limited) HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOL 

Seaside Estate of the College (1, 200 acres), in — splendid cli imate, 

praciical and 


Un the fine § 
Studente have unique opportunitics cf receiving a training, 
theoretica), which will fit ther for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information fr om the Director at above address, or frow 6 Victoria Street, 
West minster Abbey, &.W. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on FEBRUARY Ist. 


: iaaiadeaieal FOR UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS. 








Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition, 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) RECEIVING DAILY PUPILS: 
for the abuve at 103 Victoria Street, S.W. He also coaches by Correspondence, 





Terms and prospectus on application. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate). 
Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH ROBER: SON, B.A. 

The SEssION 1898 BEGINS on JANUARY 20th. The Cours» includes 
full preparation for the Examinations for the Teach:'ng D plomas granted by the 
Universities of Londow and of Cambridge held annually in December. 

Full particulars on application to Miss ROBERTSON at the College, 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Sceretary, 


WoMEN), 


Women), 


| EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror 
YORK PLACH, BAKER STRERT, W. 
SESSION 1897-98 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, JANUARY 20th. 
Classes in Elementary Greek and Trigonometry will be held fur Students who 
will have matriculated in January, 1598. Special classes in preparation for 
Matriculation (January, 1899) will be formed on the entry of a sufficiens 
number of names. 





LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 











O LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETILION in MAY NEX1, value from £25 
to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, oven only to Boys intended for the Navy, 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASLrER or SECRETARY, the 


College, Clifton, Bristol. 

N IDDLETON SCHOOL, BOGNOR. ON-SEA. Eetab- 
é lished 4% years, Head-Master, Mr. CONDER, M.A., Trinity College, 

Cawbridge, double Honours Classical and Sc enve Tripos. BOYS PREPARED 

for the Public Schools and other Examinaiions. Football aud cricket grounds ; 

chemical laboratory, carpenter’s shop, &.—Full particulars on application, _ 








PPINGHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will 
TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 29th, 30th, and 31st, 1893, 

for FIVE or MOKE OPEN SCHOLAKSHIPS, One of £70 per anvum, Two or 
more of £50 per annum, Two of £3) per annum, each tenable at tue Schoo), 
Oandidates entertained free of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1593. 


| INGS LEE, near FARN DON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground, Healthy 


ana picturesque position. Head-Master, Thee. A. SLOMAN, 





7. .—Dr. and Mrs. CHICHE (French and German), 
who both speak English, RECEIVE in their hesIthy home a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN desirous of learning FRENCH or GERMAN, Other 
lessons can be had, Best reterences given by the parents of present or former 

cdi —1 Villa dela eanianiaii Auteuil, Paris, 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHCOL for 
SONS of GKNTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SULTON, 33 Gloncester 
Street, Belgrave Koa, S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 3 
aces » Drill.—LENT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 


N OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD. —The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 24th, Reference kindly allowed to 
Mrs. BKovd Carpenter, The Palace, Ri pou; Professor John Ku-kin, Brautwood, 
Coniston; Mi-s M. Shaw Le‘evre, 41 Seymour Street, W., aud others,—For 
Prospectus a vply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNES, 


U Niversity COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 
PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 











APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the GLADSTONE CHAIR of GREEK 
now VACANT in the above College. The Appl cations, with twenty copies of 
Testimonials, to te in the hands of the Kegietrar not later than March 5th, 18938, 
Stipend, £375 per annum, with two-thirds of fees from Students —FPor all in- 
formation concerning terms and conditions of tenure apply, Tue REGISTRAR, 
University College, Liverpool 


| thaciaiidimsininisciigl COLLEGE, LONDON. 





QUAIN PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS. 

This CHAIR wiil be VACANT by the resignation of Professor Carey Foster 
at the close of the present Session. 

Applications, accompanied by such Te:timonials as Candidates may wish to 
submit, should reach the Secretary by TUESDAY, March lst, 1898, 

Further information wiil be sent on application. 

The new Professor will euter on his duties next October, 

J. M. SEREEU See, -. Aes Seer smiad 


VETTES COLLEGE FOUNDATION. 

ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS, 

‘the GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUS will proceed in the month of 
MARCH to SELECT from the applicants a certain number of BOYS, who will be 
allowed to COMPETE for ADMISSION tothe FOUNDATION. The number of 
vacancies to be filled up will probably be about ten, tut mav be more or less, 
accomiing to the number of Foundationers leaving at the end of the sammer 
term, The Examination will take place in the month of July. The Candidates 
e'ected will be admitted to the College in September next. Oanciidates wust be 
children of parents who are from innocent misfortune during thrir own lives 
unable to give suitable education to their children, or have died without leaving 
sufficiert funds for that purpose. They mu-t be over eleven and under fourteen 
vears of age, complete upon July 15-h next.—Appiication must be made before 
F. bruary 16th to Mn ALR, C. PITM AY, W.S, 4% Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk 
to the Governors, who wall supply Lorms of Applic.tion, &. 
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DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents aud Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
‘ome or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Pisce, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 


articulars. Schools also recommended.—MbDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Tita. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | 4 : 
weekly exchange of bocks at the honses N.B.—Two = Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
ANew Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Lonvon. Code: UNIcope. 





Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 
CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.’’ 
THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY FIVE DAYS FOR £65. By Magnificent 
Vessels of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For Particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West-End), 
London, 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS .. ave oe 


1848. 


ee £30,000,000 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 23. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





READY THIS DAY. 
Nearly 200 Pages, Superbly Lllustrated. 
ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


MR. anp MRS. CAUDLE.—“ No! Mr, Caudle, I shall not go to sleep 
like a good soul ”’ FRONTISPIECE. 

From the Original Drawing by John Leech, 

SOCIAL PICTORIAL SATIRE. Parrl GForce pu Mavrier, 
Eight Illustrations (including Froutispiece) by John Leech, and Portrait. 

BM BRE ERGE USER issiicicccsscccccessassecccceasss Mary Hartwell CatHERWwooD. 
Two Illustrations, 

PROJECTS FOR AN ISTHMIAN CANAL........0......The Hon, Davip Turrig. 

MARTIN FARRONER...........0....ccsssseesssssesesseeseessesesMARGUERITE MERINGTON, 
Une Iilustration by W. T. Smedley. 

RODEN’S CORNER: a Nover. Part ILI. ..........HENBY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Four Illustrations by T. de Thulstrup. 

THE SONG OF SIGHS: a Poem .... 





...AaRon Mason, 








pe a tt 1 aN "| Ser nner eacitineremaneneneens Euise J, ALLEN, 
Seventeen Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 

THE VOICE ABOVE: & POEM .....cccoccccccsccvceees Harritt Prescott SPorrorD. 

ROAN BARBARY.........4 Snadonbenesengdutbattnisensteetibeuasentesiusinutenl GEORGE HIBBARD. 

Se Ve 8 OE .  cccetinccinsticnexircviiceeics seiebnnenabies Marcaket E, SanasTER. 

SOME AMERICANS FROM OVERSEA..........ccccoccscsessoee eieeceeese Krex Munrog, 
Nine Illustrations. 

THE DUC D’AUMALE AND THE CONDE MUSEUM......... Henri Bovcuor, 
Kight Illustrations. 

UNDERCURRENTS IN INDIAN POLITICAL LIFE ............ F. H, SkRINE 

Pe) oo cudlasdduudsédeniwenidiviaasate Saran BarnweE vi ELLiortT, 
Two Illustrations, 

COC erie a De I oa is céciscnccccoe encnaneasecaaduadantonsetenaseastasaaaan Mapison CawEInN, 





T OF MUSICAL CULTURE IN 
disumiansanedstvastautonadgricadsansesaniae GeorcEe P, Urron. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER, 


EDITOR’S STUDY. 
Annual Subscription, including postage, 15s. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 
MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE 


By Mrs. M. C. SIMPSON (née Nassau-Senior). 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 163. (Ready February 1st. 











NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE. Cloth, 6s. 
Spectator.— A brilliant novel.” 
Guardian,—" An exceedingly good historical novel.” 
Literatwre.—“ One of the cleverest historical novels of late years.” 
Westminster Gazette.—*‘ One of the most rema:k ible stories we have read for 
many a day.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN REMARX,” 


PAUL MERCER. By the Rev. the Hon. Jamgs 


ADDERLEY. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Daily Chronicle.—** Will be welcomed by all the large number of readers who 
enjoyed the same author's ‘ Stephen Kemarx.’” 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
By her Niece, Bhancne CLougH. With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d, 

Guardian.—‘‘ Miss Clough’s niece’s work as editor has been done with admir. 
able skill. Those who knew and loved Miss Clough will feel that not a word toc 
much has been said, and that nothing has been left out which could help to make 
a rare and lovable personality more fully realised by those who would fain have 
known her better.” 

SLATIN PASHA’S GREAT WORK. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


By Statin Paswa, C.B. Translated by Lieut.-Col. Winaate, D.S.0. New 
and Popular Edition, 63. 


BALLADS OF THE FLEET, By Renveit 


Ropp, C.B., C.M.G. With Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 

Pull Mall Gozette.—“* Mr. Rodd’s ballads as a whole reach a high level of 

achievement. They have much of Macaulay’s ‘ go,’ aud something better than 
Macaulay’s rhetoric.” 


aA I» 

STYLE. By Water Rateicu, Professor of 
English Literature at University College, Liverpool, Author of “ The 
English Novel,” “‘ Robert Louis Stevenson,” &c. Orown 8vo, 5s. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—*A model treatise on a most difficult and important theme.” 
Spectator.—“ A fascinating little volume.” 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New Yor. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND 60.’S LIST. 


CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


On February 1st.—With 40 Full-page Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of “The White Company,” “ Rodney Stone,” “Uncle 
Bernac,” &c. 


On January 26th.—With 2 Portraits and 2 Views, large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ARTHUR YOUNG. 


With Selections from his Correspondence. 
Edited by M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


CHOSEN FOR HOLIDAY READING AT HARROW & WINCHESTER. 


FOURTH EDITION, with 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE 
By the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT (“ Veperre”). 


From the BOOK MAN.—* There is no bluster, no brag, no nauseous cant about 
a chosen people ; but there is a ringing enthusiasm for endurance, for dashing 
gallantry, for daring and difficult feats, which generous-hearted boys and men 
will respond to quickly, There is not a flabby paragraph from beginning to end.” 


R.N., G.C.M.G. By Lady GLover. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Ricuarp 
Tempe, Bart., G.C.S.I., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. With Portrait and Map, 
demy 8vo, 14s. 

WORLD.—“ A worthy memorial to one of the most distinguished and devoted 
among modern builders of the Empire. Written with noteworthy tact, ability, 
and discretion by his widow..... So well has she performed her labour of love 
that she has unquestionably given us one of the best and most satisfactory 
biographies of its class produced within recent years.” 


LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL BEFORE LORD 


ELLENBOROUGH IN 1814. By J. B. Atay. Witha Preface by Epwarp 
Downes Law, Commander, Royal Navy. With Portrait, 8vo, 18s, 
TIMES.—“ The fresh examination of the whole case which Mr. Atlay has 
undertaken certainly goes far to show that the version of Lord Ellenborough’s 
conduct to which Lord Dundonald himself and certain of his apologists and 
biographers have given currency, cannot be sustained.” 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF EGYPT: 


being an Outline of the History of the Egyptians under their Successive 
Masters, from the Roman Conquest until Now. By E. L. Butcuer, Author 
of ‘‘ A Strange Journey,” “* A Black Jewel,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, lés. 
CHRISTIAN WORLD,—* Mrs. Butcher is to be congratulated on the ability, 
thoroughness, and research which she has brought to the accomplishment of her 
formidable task.” 


On January 26th.—REVISED EDITION, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net, 


RELIGIO MEDICI, and other Essays. By 


Sir THomas Browne. Edited, with an Introduction, by D. LLoyp Roserts, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Contents:—Biographical Introduction—Religio Medici—Christian Morals— 
Letter to a Friend—On Dreams—Urn Burial. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For FEBRUARY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
OONTENTS :— 

The Second of a Series of 
FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG: 
BLAKE AND THE DUTCHMEN. 

By the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT, Author of ‘‘ Deeds that Won the Empire.” 


MISTRESSES AND SERVANTS. 


By Mrs. O. W. EARI-F Author of * Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden,” 








AN INVOLUNTARY PRESIDENT. By W. | CoNCERNING BREAKFAST. By E, V. 
L. Alden. ucas, 

Some Reat Tiger Stories, By A.| A Desert Dream. By E, and H, 
Sarathkumar Ghosh. Heron. 


My First SHIPWRECK: a Narrative 
of Fact. By Frank T. Bullen. 

PaGES FROM a Private Diary. 

Chaps, 5-8. By 


Lonvon Fish anp Fisu-Sxors, By 


©. J. Cornish. 

A Gay Cava.tizr, By Miss Eva Scott. 

Tus Briganps OF CaLaBRia. By | THE CasTLE INN, 
Jiare Sorel Strong. Stanley Weyman, 


Ready at all Booksellers’ on January 26th, 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THOMAS BEST JERVIS, Lieut.-Colonel Bombay Engineers, 
H.E.I.C.’s Service, F.B.S., F.K.G.S., F.R.A.S,, F.G.8., Director of the Topo. 
graphical and Statistical Depot, War Department—now the Military Intelli- 
gence Division. As Christian Soldier, Geographer, and Friend of India, 
1796-1857. A Centenary Tribute by his Son, W. P. Jervis, F.G.S., Con- 
servator of the Royal Italian Industrial Museum, Tarin. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 

THE LIGHT OF SHAKESPEARE: PASSAGES ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF THE HIGHER TEACHING OF THE DRAMATIST’S DRAMAS, 
By CLarRE LANGTON, 

“ Sbakespeare’s moral teaching, and such indications of his religious feelings as 
his works can be supposed to afford, are collected in this little book.”—Academy, 
“A judicious selection of quotations arranged conveniently under heads.” 


—Record. 
‘*MAETERLINCK AT HIS BEST.” 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

TRANSATLANTIC TRAITS. Essays by the Hon. Martin 
MorRIs, 

**He is an admirer of Emerson and of Thoreau, but it is not impossible that if 
he lives he may surpass his models, and he already often reminds the reader of 
Maeterlinck at his best, while he adds to the pathos of the Fleming his own 
western Irish wit.” —Athenzum, 

In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, with Illustrations, 
SECOND EDITION, price 6s, 

DANTE’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; or, “The Passage of the 
Blessed Soul from the Slavery of the Present Oorruption to the Liberty of 
Eternal Glory.” With Notes on the Way by Eme.ia RusseLy Gurney, 

“The book is a beautiful production throughout, and Mr. Shield’s design ot 
the cover and of the three types of heart, printed in gold and colours, deserve 
special mention.” — Bookseller. 

“Mrs, Russell Gurney does her work well and thoughtfully.”—Pall Mall Gaz, 

‘A beautiful volume, with a fine portrait of Dante.”"—Notes and Queries, 

In crown 8vo, paper cover, 1s, 

THE HEART OF A SERVANT. By J. E. A. Brown, Author of 

“The Heart of a Girl,” “‘ The Four First Things,” &c, 
In demy 8vo, paper cover, 1s. 

GRAMMAR: Explained according to the Order of Ideas. 
Especially intended for Masters and Senior Students. By Rev. J. A. Dews. 

“ Contrasts refreshingly with the usual epitomes of mere mechanical rules put 
forward as grammars. Mr. Dewe makes the study interesting and easier.” 

— Weekly Times and Echo, 
NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5:. 

ELSIE’S ADVENTURES IN FAIRYLAND. By Beprorp 
PoLLarD, Author of ‘‘ The Adventures of a Grecian Hero,” &c. 

**a charming story. We advise all children to read it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Will form an admirable gift.’”,-— Bazaar, — Dundee Advertiser. 

** Will attract both boys and girls. The volume is well illustrated.” 





In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE STARLESS CROWN, AND OTHER POEMS. By J.L.H 
* A coliection of poems which will fiud a warm welcom».”—Ciristian, ‘ 
“ Deserves praise on account of the beauty of its spiritual imagination. One 
cannot but admire the earnest devotional spirit which characterises the whole 
book.’—Dundee Advertiser, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
‘An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”’"—Standard, 


** A very interesting series,””—Times, 
‘The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speater, 





(x. SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





PALESTINE AND EGYPT CRUISE, 

Including Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, Damascus, &., February 18th, 
on S.Y. ‘ Midnight Sun,’ 3,188 tons, electric iight, excellent cuisine, accompanied 
by Mr. Perowne. 


Lecturers: Bishop of Carlisle, Professor Sayce, and Professor Ramsay, 





Details, SEORETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





COMPLETION OF “SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 





Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. VI.—From the Battle of Waterloo to the General Election of 1885... 


I.—From the Earliest Times to the Access 
Vol. II.—From the Accession of Edward I. to the Death of Henry VII... 
Vol. I1J.—From the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death of Elizabeth. 
Vol. IV.—From the Accession of James I. to the Death of Queen Anne... 
V.—From the Accession of George I. to the Battle of Waterloo 


15s. 
15s. 
15s. 
17s. 
17s. 
18s. 


ion of Edward I. 





Some of the Contributors 
Bear, W. E., Author of “The Relation of 
Landlord and Tenant,” <e. 


Bonney, Rev. Canon T. G., D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Geology in Uni- 
versity College, London. 


Brown, Rev. Joun, B.A., D.D., Author of 
“John Bunyan: his Life, Times, and 
Work.” 


Crowes, W. Larrp, Fellow of King’s 
College, London, Hon. Member R.U.S. 
Institute; Gold Medallist U.S. Naval 
Institute. 


CreiaHTon, C., M.A., M.D., Author of “A 
History of Epidemics in Britain.” 


GrirritHs, Major ArTuur (late 63rd Regt.), 
H.M. Inspector of Prisons; John 
Howard Gold Medallist. 


Hatt, Husert, M.A., Public Record Office. 


HaverFIELD, F., M.A., Student and Classi- 
cal Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Hewins, W. S., M.A., Tooke Professor of 
Economics and Statistics at King’s 
College, London, and Director of the 
London School of Economic and 
Political Science. 

Hurron, Rev. W. H., B.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
and sometime Examiner in the Honour 
School of Modern History. 


Jacons, Josepu, M.A., President of the 
Jewish Historical Society of England. 





to SOCIAL ENGLAND :—= 


Joyce, P. W., LL.D., one of the Commis- 
sioners for the Publication of the 
Ancient Laws of Ireland. 

Kextiz, J. Scorr, LL.D., Secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

Marritanp, F. W., LL.D., Downing Pro- 
fessor of Law in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Montacug, F. C., M.A., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford; Professor of 
History at University College, London. 

Morris, Miss May. 


Muttiinger, J. Bass, M.A., University 
Lecturer in History, Cambridge. 


Onan, C., M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. 


Pootr, R. L., M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer of 
Jesus College, Oxford. 


Powe tt, F. Vork, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Modern History; Fellow of Oriel 
College, and Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Protuero, R. E., M.A., sometime Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


SarntsBuRY, GrorGE, M.A., Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Sanpys, JoHN Epwiy, Litt.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge; 
Hon. Litt.D., Dublin. 

Editor: H. D. Traini, M.A., sometime 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 





“An examination will convince any competent judge that he has in his hands no 
carelessly executed mosaic, but scholarly and conscientious work, presenting in an 
eminently popular and attractive dress the latest results of historical research. Ably 


edited and ably executed.” —The Times. 


“We take leave of this work with the distinct impression that there is no other 
which yields us such a comprekensive and truthful survey of the many-sided activities 


of English life.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“* Social England’ may fairly be called one of the most useful and brilliant works of 


our time.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Mr. H. D, Traill is to be heartily congratulated on the completion of the great work 


on ‘ Social England.’...... This monumental work is not only a host in itself, but it is a 


great collection of clues to knowledge.”— Academy. 


CASSELL 


and COMPANY, Limited, London, 


| SOME NEW VOLUMES. 


NOTICE —wMr. E£. W. 
HORNUNG’S New Novel, 
“YOUNG BLOOD,” 
will be published shortly, 
price 6s. 





THE QUEEN’S LONDON. 


Containing Exquisite Views of London and 
its Environs, together with a fine series of pic- 
tures of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Procession 
specially photographed. Enlarged Edition, 10s. 6d, 


OLD AND NEW LONDON. 


A Narrative of its History, its People, and ita 
Places. Inu 6 vols., each containing about 200 
Illustrations and Maps. Cheap Edition, 4s. 6d, 
each, Vols. I, and II. are by WaLttTEr THORN: 
BURY; Vols, III.-VI. are by Epwarp WALFORD. 








GREATER LONDON. 


By Epwarp WALForD. With about 400 Original 
Illustrations, complete in 2 vols., Revised and 
Brought up to Date, Cheap Edition, 4s, 6d. each, 





OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


Cheap Edition, complete in 3 double vols., 
containing upwards of 1,200 Original Illus- 
trations, 5s. each, 





A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Landing of Jnlius Cesar to the Present 
Day. By H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P., 
Author of ** The Citizen Reader,” * This World of 
Ours," &c. Copiously Illustrated, 5s. 





FAMILIAR GARDEN 
FLOWERS. 


With 200 beautiful Coloured Plates by F. E, 
Houwmg, F.L.S8 8.A.,and Descriptive Text by 
SHIRLEY f wren Popular Edition, complete 
in 5 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


“The pictures in ‘Familiar Wild Flowers’ are 
beautifally drawn and coloured, and the part of Mr. 
Hibberd has been performed in a most commendable 
style. It is got up in quite an elegant form, and is 
really handsome.”—Queen. 





FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS 


By F. EK. Huumr, F.L.S,, F.S.A. With 200 beau- 
tiful Coloured Plates. Complete in 5 vuols., 
3s. 6d. each. 
“The Coloured Plates in ‘ Familiar Wild Flowers ” 
are exquisitely beautiful; they are more like finished 
paintings than prints.” "Gardeners Magazine, 





CASSELL’S FAMILY 
DOCTOR. 


An entirely New and Important Work by a 
MEDICAL MAN. 10s. 6d. 


“There can be no more useful book fora country 
house than ‘Cassell’s Family Doctor.’ It is a new 
book, and it certainly bears evidence of an extended 
and intimate knowledge of the causes and treatment 
of disease. The book lacks nothing in clearness or 
conciseness, and its directions can easily be followed 





in any emergency that may arise.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 


Paris, and Melbourne. 
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LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S NEW BOOKS 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO VOLUMES. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 


SPORT. Edited by the Eart OF SurrOLK AND BERKSHIRE, HEDLEY PFER, 
ang F.G. AFLALO. Imperial 8vo. Vol. I. (A—LEO). Price £1 5s. in buck- 
ram; balf-morocco (by Zaetnsdorf), £1 15s, net; full crushed levant morccco 
(by Zaebnsdorf), £3 3s. net, 


SER GIOVANNI. 


THE PECORONE. Translated by W.G. 


WaterRS, With Illustrations by E. R. Hughes. Imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 
110 Copies on Japanese Vellum, £4 4. net. 
[Japanese Vellum Edition out of print. 


G. W. CABLE. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. With Photo- 


gravure Illustrations by Albert Herter. Small 4to, £1 1s. ner. 
“The eight large, as well as the smaller drawings of Mr. Albe art Herter are of 
striking merit, and are admirably reproduced in photogravure.’’—Sco'sinan, 


ST. THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


Iilustrated. Printed by the Chiswick Press on Japanese Vellum. 2i4mo, 
15s. net. 
“* Worthily reproduced.”— Guardian. 


OUR FAVOURITE SONGBIRDS, 


By Cuarwes Dixon. L!lustrated by Henry Stannard. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
**A valuable and well-written addition to popular knowledge.”—Country Life. 


THE STANDARD BOOK ON ALL CARD GAMES, 


FOSTERS COMPLETE HOYLE. 


An Encyclopedia of Indoor Game, LIllustratel, crown 8vo, 625 pp., 7s. 6d. 


**Mr. Foster has done wonders of compression, and his volume will be of the 
greatest value in all clubs and country houses as a handy and compendious work 
of reference.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


A MEDIZ;VAL GARLAND. A Trans- 


Jation by May Tomiinson, of Mdme, Jam-s Darmesteter’s (Mary Robinson’s) 
** Marguerites du Temps Passé.”” Crown 8vo, ts, 


“If Mdme. Darmesteter hal written her ‘ Marguerites da Temps Passé’ in 
English, it could hardly have been in better or more charming Engashthan Miss 
Tomlinson uses.”—Sketch. 


) 1" . > + 
DRAWINGS. By Freperic Rewneaton. 
Spirited Sketches of Life in the Far West. Oblong folio, £1 ls, net. 
“ He is the Mayne Reid of illustration, and has studied cont-mporary American 
history on the fringes of civilisation... In his own line he has no riv al,” 
—Pall Mall Gazetie, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 


THE POETRY of 8. T. COLERIDGE. 


Edited by Ricuarp Garyert, C.B., LL.D. 12mo, 53, net. 


HUMAN ODDS AND ENDS: Stories 


and Sketches. By GeorGe Gissina. Crown &yo, 6s. 
** May be taken as thoroughly representative of him at h’s best.” 


— St. James’s Gazette, 
AMONG THORNS. By Norn AtnstLiz, 
Author of “An Erring Pilgrimage.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The half-dozen characters are lightly but distinctly drawn, the types are 
well selected, the combination and the plot well managed.”—Pull Mall Gazette. 


WOLFVILLE. By Atrrep Heyry Lewis 
(“Dan Quinn”), Illustrated by Frederic Remington. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Full of that rare quality, humour.”—Daily Graphic. 
“* Has an air of absolutely reality.”’—-Manchester Guardian, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE INVISIBLE MAN.” 
CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. 
By H.G. WELLS. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“It is a question whether he has ever written anything so humorously 
fascinating.”— World, 


THE SILVER FOX: a Hunting Story. 
3y MarTIN Ross and E. CZ. Somervitir. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6a 


** A very excellent, well-written story.””-—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“The style throughout is of rare excellence; alike in di alogue, description 
and its touches of illuminative comment.”—Spectator, ‘ 


NEW EDITIONS. 
SHIPS THAT PASS in the NIGHT. 


By BeaTRIcE HarravEN. Seventeenth Edition, crown 8vo, 3:. 6d, 


MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacons. 


Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0. 


THE PUPILS OF 
PETER THE GREAT. 


A History of the Russian Court and Empire 
from 1697 to 1740. 
By R. NISBET BAIN, 
Author of ‘Gustavus III. and his Contemporaries,” ‘Charles XII.” 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 318 pp., 15s, net. 





“ His portraits have the great merit of fidelity, and he has a good knowledge 
of contemporary European politica.’ —Muanchester Guardian. 

* An excellent piece of historical study, founded entirely on original research, 
sober, broad, and sympathetic in treatment, with a tine sense of historical pro. 
portion, and most illuminating as respects the light it turows on a dark and ill. 
known time and country.”—Spectator. 

“A lucid and masterly sketsh of the slow develonment of the modern 
Rassian Siate between the year 1697 and 1740.”—Daily News. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE 
LAFAYETTES. 15s. net. 
** Oue of the best and truest bits of writing we have met for a long time.” 
—Spectator, 
TO BE PUBLISHED EARLY NEXT WEEK. 


THROUGH CHINA WITH A 


CAMERA. By Joun Tuomsoy, F.R.G.S. Fully Illustrated, £1 1s, net. 
This volume contains probably the most beautiful series of Views of China 
ever published, 


OUR TROUBLES IN POONAH 


AND THE DECCAN. By Artruunr Travers Crawrorpb, C.M.G., late Com- 
mis-ioner of Poonah, Fully Lilustrated, demy Svo, 14s. 
“No one is more competent than he to introduce the English reader behind 
the veil which conceals the hidden working of Hindu passion, prejudice, and 
sentiment.”—Saturday Review, 


THE RIVAL POWERS IN CEN- 


TRAL ASIA. By JoserH Popowski. Demy 8vo, Map in pocket, 12s. 6d. 


RAMBLES and RECOLLECTIONS 


OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL. By Major-General Sir W. H. Siexemay, 
K.C.B. 2 vols., 12s, net. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 


Japan—Corea—China, By the Rt. Hon. GeorGr WN. Curzon, M.P. With 
numerous Illustrations aud Maps, extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

“ Certainly the influence of Mr. Curzon’s thoughtful generalisations, based as 
they are upon wide knowledge, and expressed in clear and picturesque language, 
cannot fail to assist in solving the problems of the Far East.” 

—Manchester Courier. 


THE POPULAR RELIGION AND 


FOLK-LORE OF NORTHERN INDIA. By Wiitiam Crooks, With 
numerous Full-page Plates, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
“© The book is in every respect an admirable one, full of insight and knowledge 
at first hand.”—Times. 


GOLD, SPORT, AND COFFEE 


PLANTING IN MYSORE, By iionert H. ELLiotr, With a Map, crown 
8vo, 73. 6d. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF 


INDIA. A new series of 60 Maps and Plans a ired under the direction of 
J. G. BAnTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E., &c. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT, By GeorGr Laurence Gomme, F.S.A., Statistical Officer 
of the London County Council. Demy 8vo, lés, 


TO BE PUBLISHED DURING THE WERK. 


ADVENTURES IN LEGEND. By 


the Marquis oF Lorne, K.-T. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 63, 


THE LAUGHTER OF PETERKIN. 


By Fiona MacLeop. Ilastrated, 6s. 
‘Miss Macleod’s latest and most excellent piece of work.”—Spectator. 


THE KING’S STORY BOOK: 


Historical Stories Col!ected in Ilustrat’on of the Reigns of the English 
Monarchs, Illustrated by Harrison Miller. Over 500 pp. crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


CONSTABLE’S Reprint of the AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION, With 
all the Original Plates and Vignettes (Re-engraved). In 48 vols. feap. 8vo0, 
cloth, paper label title, 1s. 6d. net per volume; cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s, net 
per volume; and half le: ither, gilt, 28, 6d. net per volume. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


Hdited by AUGUSTINE BIrReLL. 6 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, paper label, or gilt 
extra, 2s. net per volume; a'so half-morocco, 3s, net per volume, Sold in 
sets only. 
« ee nstable’s edition will Jong remain the best both for the general reader and 
scho'ar,’ —Review of Reviews, 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS WESTMINSTER. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 





The First Edition having been exhausted on day of pub- 


lication, a Second impression is now ready. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., 


Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the Times in South Africa, 
Author of ‘* The Relief of Chitral.” 


With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


TIMES—" Cannot be too warmly commended to those who anpreciate the 
value of full knowledge passed through the crucible of a clear judgment.’’ 





BY A PRETORIA PRISONER. 
RAID AND REFORM. By Atrrep P. Hi- 


ier, B.A., M.D., C.M., Author of “In the Veldt,” by Harley. With two 
Essays on the Antiquity of Man in South Africa, Demy 8vo, 6s, net. 
pAILY NEWS.—“ Dr. Hillier’s book will be found pleasant reading...... Dr. 
Hillier writes, on the whole, with good humour and good sense.” 








ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. 


By His Son. With Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols, Medium 8vo, 36s. net. 





FOURTH THOUSAND. NOW READY. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DEVON 


AND CORNWALL. By Artuur H. Norway. With Illustrations by 
JoSEPH PENNELL and Hvau ‘tHomson, Extra Crown 8vo, 63. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ As refreshing and exhilarating as a breeze from 
the moors in a man-st:fled town.” 








Demy &vo, &s. net. 


COMPLETE PERSPECTIVE COURSE, com- 


prising the Elementary and Advanced Stages of Perspective, the Projection 
of Shadows and Reflections, with Exercises in Theory and Practice, also the 
Practical Apptication of Perspective, By J. HuMpHREY Spanton, Gold 
Medallist, noyal Academy of £rts, Loudon; Instructor in Drawing to 
Naval Cadets in H.M.S.‘ Britannia.’ Designed to meet all the requirements 
of Army and Science and Art Examinations, 


WORKS BY THE LATE LEWIS CARROLL. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND 


With 42 Illustrations by Joun TENNIEL, Eighty-sixth Thousand, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. People’s Edition, Sixty-eighth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. net, 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND 


WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. With 50 Illustrations by Joun TennIEL, 
Sixty-first Thousand, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. net. People’s Edition, Forty- 
sixth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


*.* The 6s. Editions of ‘* Alice” and “ Looking-Glass " are printed from 
entirely new type, and new electros from the original wood blocks. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES UNDER-| RHYME? AND REASON? With 65 
GROUND: being a Facsimile of the Illustrations by ArtuuR B. Frost, 
Original MS. Book afterwards de- and 9 by Henry Hotrpay. Sixth 
veloped into ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in Thousand, Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 
Wonderland.” With 37 Illustrations 
by the Author. Third Thousand, 
Crown 8yo, 4s, net. 


THE NURSERY “ALICE.” Oontain- 
ing 20 Coloured Enlargements from 
Tenniel’s Illustrations to ‘** Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland.” With 
Text adapted to Nursery Readers. 
The Cover Designed and Coloured by 
E, Gertrupe THomson. Tenth Thou- 
sand, 4to, ls, net. 


ALICR’S ADVENTURES in WONDER- 
LAND AND THROUGH THE LOOK- 
ING-GLASS, AND WHAT ALICE 
FOUND THERE. With 92 Iilustra- 
tions by Jonny TENNIEL, People’s 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


THE HUNTING OF THE SNARK. 
An Agony in Eight Fits. With 9 
Illustrations by Henry Ho.ipay. 
Twenty-first Thousand, Crown 8vo, 
4s, 6d. net, 





SYLVIE AND BRUNO. With 46 Illus- 
trations by Harry Fursiss. Thir- 
teenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
net. 


|SYLVIE AND BRUNO.—Concluded. 
With Illustrations by Harry Furniss, 
Third Thousand, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


|A TANGLED TALE. With 6 Illustra- 
tions by ARTHUR B, Frost. Fourth 
Thousand, Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, net. 


SYMBOLIO LOGIC.—Part I. : Elemen- 
tary. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, net. 
Second Thousand, 


N.B.—An Envelope containing 2 
blank diagrams (Biliteral and 
Triliteral) and 9 counters (4 red 
and 5 grey) can be had for 3d.; 
by post, 4d. 








THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and 0.G, MONTEFIORE, 
JANUARY, 1898. 
Price 3s, 6d, Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s, 
Contents :— 
Grxizau Srrcrmens: Ecciestasticus. By 8. Schechter. 
Aquita. By F. C. Burkitt. 
THE TYPICAL CHARACTER OF ANGLO-JEWISH History. By Joseph Jacobs, 
Tue ANTI-KARAITE WRITINGS OF SAADIAH GAON. By Dr. Samuel Poznafiski. 
Ay eneraae. Work ASCRIBED TO PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA. By Dr, Leopold 
ohn. 

Tur Progress or ReLIGIovs THovcAT DuRING THE VicrorIAN Ena. By 

Oswald John Simon, 
= Great Syyop, By Samuel Krauss, 

TES, 





New and Recent Popular 
Novels. 


By F. Marion Crawford. 
CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. In 2 vols. 


Gtobe 8vo, 12s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A splendid romance.” 
MORNING POST.—“ A delightful novel.” 
LILERATURE.—“ An exciting and dramatic story.” 


TAQUISARA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Cannot fail to be read with interest an@ 
pleasure by all to whom clever characterisation and delicate drawing make 
appeal.” 


THE RALSTONS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


«CADEMY.—“ A book to be read, and read more than once,” 


CASA BRACCIO. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GUARDIAN.—“ A very powerful tragedy and a finished work of art.” 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. Crown 8yvo, 


3s. 6d. 
Rs. eatin need hardly be said that the story is told with great 
skill,’” 


By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PALLADIA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SATURDAY REVIEW,.—“ It has a capital plot, fiscinating characters, and 
much dramatic interest......A good piece of work, full of intere:t and humour.” 


By Rolf Boldrewood. 
PLAIN LIVING: a Bush Idyll. Crown 8vo, 
6s 


i [Just ready. 


MY RUN HOME. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ATHEN£UM,—“ Rolf Boldrewood’s last story isa racy volume, It has many 
of the best qualities of Whyte Melville, the breezy freshness and vigour of Frank 
Smedley, with the dash and something of the abandon of Lever..,...His last 
volume is one of his best.” 


By R. M. Johnston. 
OLD TIMES IN MIDDLE GEORGIA. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SPEAKER,.—* Rarely has a more engaging volume come under our notice 
than this collection of perfectly simple yet highly artistic pen-portraits, in which 
the delicacy of finish is scarcely more attractive than is the graceful humour by 
which the book is animated...... We do not remember to have found for a long 
time past so much sheer enjoyment in any volume of short stories.” 

GUARDIAN,.—“ These studies, though also concerned with the long ago, have 
a delicacy and grace of touch redeemed from softness by quick humour and a 
delightful play of wit.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—“ Vignettes of a very high artistic merit. There is 
quiet rippling humour in them, and the restrained vivid pathos of humble life. 
Mr. Johnston seems to have caught a glimpse of Charles Dickens’s genius,” 





By James Lane Allen. 
SEVENTIETH THOUSAND. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPEAKER.—“ We trust there are few who read it who will fail to regard its 
perusal as one of the new pleasures of their lives...... It is, in plain English, 
a beautiful book—beautiful in language and in sentiment, in design, and in 
execution.” 

ACADEMY.—* Mr. Allen’s narrative skill is but one of the many qualities of 
a ripe, vigorous, and sympathetic nature. ‘The Choir Invisible’ is a fine 
achievement,” 





By a New Writer. 
FOR PRINCE AND PEOPLE: 


a Tale of 
Old Genoa. By E. K.Sanpers. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STANDARD.—“‘A romance written not only with considerable historical 
imagination, but also with a certain distinction of style; and if it is a first effort 
it is one full of promise .....Each member of the Doria family is drawn vividly 
and with rapid strokes.” 


By A. E. W. Mason. 
THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCK- 


LER, Crown 8v0, 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A right gallant r 
tury, which is attractive from one end to the other.” 
SPECTATOR.—“‘A thrilling romance, with a most ingenious and mysterious 
plot. The story is excellently told.” 


THE PHILANDERERS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* It is light, sparkling, and very well told.” 
ATHENZUM,—“ Mr, Mason is to be much congratulated on a fine book.’® 





of the seventeenth cen‘ 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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NOW READY, price 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF 
GLADSTONE’S LIFE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., 
Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” “ Life of Sir 


Robert Peel,” &c. 


In 1 vol. extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 


Containing 45 Illustrations, mostly Full-page Portraits 
representing Mr. Gladstone at different periods. 





A. and C. BL ACK, Soho Square, London. 


Cheques, and (Post- Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 


Baker.” 


H. G. WELLS’ NEW STORY 


Mr. Wm. Heinemann begs to announce that 


Libraries, Booksellers’, 


H. G. WELLS’ New Romance, 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS, 


Revised and Amplified, ts ready thts day at al] 


and Bookstalls, in one 


volume, price Six Shillings. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 











To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





NOW READY. 


With 17 Photogravure Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


THE TWO DUCHESSES: 


Family Correspondence of, and relating to, Georgiana, Duchess of | 
Earl of | 
Lord and | 


Devonshire ; 


Lady Byron; 


Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire; the 
Bristol (Bishop of Derry) and Countess of Bristol ; 
the Earl of Aberdeen; Sir Augustus Foster, Bart. ; 


and many eminent personages of the period 1777-1859. 


Edited by VERE FOSTER. 





London: 


BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues posat-free. 
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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


STRAND. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





No. 90. JANUARY, 1898. Price 63. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Tue OLD TESTAMENT. 

Dr. PusEY. 

Sr. Pau. on Mr. Bartna-Goutp ? 

Hort’s *‘ CHRISTIAN EccLesia.” 

‘TENNYSON, 

THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. 
3KNJAMIN JOWETT. 

Dr. PLtumMER’S COMMENTARY ON ST. LUKE. 
''ae INTERNAL ORDER OF AN ENGLISH MONASTERY. 
EccLesiasTiIcAL Law IN ENGLAND, 

CanowN OVERTON ON THE OHURCH IN ENGLAND, 
Snort NorTIces. 


London: Spottiswoopge & Co., New Street Square. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 


Extract FROM A LeEcTURE ON “FOODS AND 
THEIR VALUES,” BY Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., 
&c.—“If any motives—first, of due regard for health, 
aud second, of getting full tood- value for money ex- 
pended—can be said to weigh with us ia choosing 
cur foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the 
most nutritious) should be made to replace tea and 
cc tfee without hesitation, Cocoa is a food; tea and 
coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of 
the matter in a nutshell, and he who runs may read 
the obvious moral of the story.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL, 





Accident Assurance. 
Accident and Disease Assurance. 
ees Liability Assurance, 
idelity Guarantee. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £2,850,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


RB IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 15851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 


onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, vo3t-free. 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
“Singularlyu happy!” 


JESUS, PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR, 
THE CARPENTER 
or NAZARETH. 


** Joseph the Dreamer” and ‘‘A Child’s 
Religion.” 


LONGMANS, London ; SCRIBNER’S, 
and all Booksellers’, 


New York; 





| The Sequel to “THE PRISONER OF 
ZENDA,” by Mr. Anthony er is 
now appearing monthly in the © Pall 
Mall Magazine” under the title of 
“ RUPERT OF HENTZAU.” The 
Sequel began in the December Number, 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


IS NOW READY. 











Finely Illustrated. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, 


CONTENTS. 


|!On the Dogger Bank. Frontispiece, 
| From a Paimting by OC. Stanfield, R.A. 
| Song of the Four Winds. 
| CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
With Illustrations by E, F. Skinner. 
| St. Michael’s Mount. 
Hon. JOHN ST. AUBYN. 
| Illustrated from Special Photographs, 
| The Bird at the Neck. Part II. 
| With Illustrations by Jonn Sheriff, ~y. 4? 
| South London.—II. The South End of 
the Bridge. Sir WALTER BESANT. 
With Illustrative Sketches by Percy Wadham. 
| A Valentine. Witrrep Draycort. 


| British Army Types.—IX. A Subaltern 
Scots Grey. 
| Drawn trom Lite by Arthur Jule Goodman, 


! Wanted: a Working Housekeeper. 
mARY sTUARY BOYD, 
Stevenson. G. Epaar Monreomery. 
With Iliustrations by G. Grenville Manton. 
The Great Seal. Part II. 
J. HOLT SOHOOLING 
With Reproductions of Selected Impressions. 
Rupert of Hentzau. Chaps. 6-7. 
ANTHONY HOPE. 
With Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 
The Wind. Epwarp W. Durcaer. 
Illustrations by H. Granville Fell. 
The Campaign of Copenhagen. 
Judge U’OONNUR MORRIS. 
With Plan of the Battle. 
An Incident of the Boom. 
JESSE MANSERGH. 
The Bookbinders’ Art. 
ARIHUR L. MARLOW. 
With Reproductions of Designs by Old Masters. 
The Last Experience | of Adam Skirving 
Y W. L. FALCONER. 
With Illustrations by" aut Higham. 


A Historie House. Watrer DurnrorD. 
A Mysterious Fever. W. L. ALDEN. 
With Illustrations by John Beer, 


From a Cornish Window 
T. QUILLER COUCH. 
With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangwill. 


The Humours of the Month. 








PUBLISHING AND EDITORIAL OFFIOES: 
18 CHARING CROSS’ ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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Messrs. BLISS, SANDS & CO. 


A WORK ON EGYPT OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


LORD CROMER: 


A Biography by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 


With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 








“A most statesmanlike apergu of the entire Egyptian question. It is one which will eurich the library of the statesman and diplomatist Ita lucid d 
tions aud luminous judgments are indispensable for any adequate perception of the march of the Anglo-Egyptian connection.”—Daily Telegraph, 





‘An historical account of Great Britain’s presence in Egypt—of the causes which took usthere, and of the reasons that have compelled us to remain,”—World, 


“Mr, Traill has done his work thoroughly, lucidly, and brilliantly."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


AN IMPORTANT MILITARY WORK. 


LETTERS ON APPLIED TACTICS. 


By Major GRIEPENKERL, Battalion Commander in the Regiment “ Von Voigts-Rhetz” (3rd Hanoverian), No. 79. 
Translated by a Retired Officer. 
Square demy 8vo, 8s. net. 
This work has already reached a Fourth Edition in Germany, and has been translated into French, Japanese, and Roumanian. 
Lieut.-Col. HENDERSON, Professor of Military History, Staff College, Camberley, says :—‘* It is undoubtedly the most useful and practical book on tactics in 


any Janguage, and the translation into English is admirable. Ishall certainly recommend all officers with whom I have anything to do, to get a copy, and study it 
closely.” 


CHRIST AND HIS MOTHER IN ITALIAN ART. 


Edited by JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Any). 
With an Introduction by Rev. ROBERT EY'TON (Canon of Westminster). 
Consisting of 50 large-sized Photogravures, all in duplicate; making in all 100 Plates. The subjects represented are all the 


most famous Madonnas, Holy Families, and the various incidents in the Life of Our Saviour. Biographies of all the Artists whose 
works are included, together with Descriptive and Historical Notes of the works themselves are contained in the Volume. 


“ This large folio volume is one of the most luxurious art books that even these modern times have produced.”—Times, 


Price Ten Guineas net. 





NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 


6/- A WEEK OF PASSION. By Epwarpv! LADS’ LOVE. By S. R. Crocker. 6/- 


JENKINS, 


6/- GEORGE MALCOLM. By Gasewe|IN YEARS OF TRANSITION. By 6/- 


SETOUN SAMUEL GORDON. 
SE N. 


6/- CHLOE. By Dariey Date. MALLERTON. By A. B. Louts. 6/- 
6/- BELINDA’S BEAUX. By Arazenta|MR. PETERS. By Riccarpo Sreruens. 6,~ 


KENEALY,. 


6/- CHARITY CHANCE. By Wazrer Ray-| BOG-MYRTLE AND PEAT. By S. R. 6/- 


MOND, CROCKETT, 


6/- ROBERT URQUHART. By Gasrict|OUR LADDIE. By OuipHanr Suzaron, 6/- 


SETOUN. 


6/- THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN JOHNS|A MAN OF MOODS. By H.D. Lowry. 6/- 


By FReEDERIC CaRREL. 


6/- A TALE OF THE THAMES. By J.|STORIES FROM THE DIARY OF A 6/- 


DOCTOR. By L. T. Meavr. 


ASHBY-STERRY, 


6/- ON TURNHAM GREEN. By C. I’. C.; THE BOSS OF TAROOMBA. ByE.W. 6/- 


JAMES, HORNUNG, 











FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 


6/- CONVERSATIONS WITH|{ONE CROWDED HOUR. By 6/- 








MRS. DE LA RUE SMYTHE. ByRiccanvo Steruys. | A. Bexesrorp Ryuey. 
6/- A DEPARTURE FROM TRA- THE SPIRIT IS WILLING. By 6/- 
3/6 A BRANCH OF LAUREL. By SEC O N D ett & UTENANT 3/6 
2/6 TALES OF THE KLONDYKE. HIS FORTUN ATE GRACE. By 2/6 


BLISS, SANDS and CO., 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE AND SONS, GLASGOW. 





Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


MEMOIR OF HENRY WHITEHEAD. 
1825-1896. 


By the Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon. Canon of Carlisle, 
Author of “Life of Bishop Goodwin,” “Literary Associations of the English Lakes,” &c. ; 


“* The natural comment of the reader on closing this book will be something to this effect: the Church of England must be very ill-managed, or very wel] 
furnished with men of abilities, if she can afford to leave such powers as Henry Whitehead virtually possessed unused......We thank Canon Rawnsley for helping to 


hand on to fature times the tradition of an admirable personality.” —Spectator. 


“‘ There is a charm which it is difficult to resist in Canon Rawnsley’s memorial volume on Henry Whitehead. It gives in brief compass a finished picture of g 
man of high qualities, mind, and heart, who worked hard from youth to age as a clergyman of the English Church, and missed preferment apparently because 


de was too modest ever to press his own claims.” —Speaker. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE MASTER’S WATCHWORD. 


An Essay Recalling Attention to Some Fundamental Principles 
of the Christian Religion. 


By the Rev. JERVIS COATS, M.A., Govan. 


“Mr. Coats has produced a useful volume......To thoughtful laymen his book 
should prove most serviceable by setting before them a well-written account 
of the things most surely believed among us, that is, among progressive 
Christians.”—British Weekly. 


Dr. JOHN MOYES and Dr. FINLAYSON. 


—MEDICINKE AND KINDRED ARTS IN THE PLAYS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By Dr. Joumw Morgs, Largs. Edited by James FInLayson, 
M.D. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

‘It is an admirable and well-arranged summary of the subject from the 
professional standpoint, and with an adequate knowledge of the physiology and 
therapeutics of Shake:peare’s time......Dr. Finlayson, who edits the book, has 
added a good bibliography.”—Academy. 

“The essay is a valuable contribution to a study which is probably not yet 
exhausted.”— Spectator. 

‘The book will more than repay the attention of any one who desires to be 
well informed as to the condition of medical knowledge in Elizabethan times.” 


—Scotsman, 
Sir JAMES BELL and Mr. PATON.— 
GLASGOW: its Municipal Organisation and Administration. By Sir James 


Bx xt, Bart., Ex-Lord Provost, and James Paton, F.L.S., President of the 
Musenms Association of the United Kingdom. Crown 4to, with Maps and 
lllustrations, 21s, net. 

** All who are interested in municipal government and the problems of city 
life can learn much from this book. It is the most complete account of the 
government of acity which has yet appeared. It is well arranged, and is full 
of carefully digested information, and may, indeed, be regarded as the official 
record of municipal Glasgow.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Prof. MacCUNN.—ETHICS OF CITIZEN- 


SHIP. By Joun MacCunn, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in the 

University College, Liverpool. Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 

“There are ideas, and the courage of them, in Professor MacCunn’s ‘ Ethics 
of Citizenship’; indeed, the scholarly little treatise is mixed with brains.’’ 


—Speaker. 
Mr. W. S. McKECHNIE.—THE STATE 


AND THE INDIVIDUAL: the Points at Issue between Socialism and 
Individualism. By Witt1am SHarpe McKecantie, M.A., LL.B., Lecturer on 
og gO I Law and History in the University of Glasgow. Demy 8vo, 
Os. 6d. net. 
‘*What renders this book especially valuable are the summaries given of the 
arguments of both parties.’’—Liberty Review. 


MASTER of BALLIOL.—THE CRITICAL 


PHILOSOPHY OF IMMANUEL KANT. By Epwagp Catrp, M.A., LL.D., 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


MASTER of BALLIOL.—THE EVOLUTION 


OF RELIGION. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered before the University 
of St. Andrews, 1890-92, By Epwarp Cairn, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
14s, net. [Second Edition. 
‘* We believe it would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of this book. 
tt —_ = - no English book has yet served, to mediate between philosophy 
and life,”—Mind, 


MASTER of BALLIOL. — THE SOCIAL 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION OF COMTE. By Epwarp Carrp, M.A., 
LL.D. Post 8vo, 5s, net. [Second Edition, 


Prof. WATSON. — CHRISTIANITY AND 


IDEALISM. By Joun Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, Orown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“Tne present volume will be found to be marked by the same qualities of 
phi'o-opbical acumen, clearness of thought, and lucidity of styleas characterised 
those which have hitherto come from his pen.”’—Scotsman, 


Prof. WATSON.—COMTE, MILL, AND 


hg port an Outline of Philosophy. By Joun Watson, LL.D. Crown 
3vo, 6s. net, 

‘It is a book which attests on every page the ability of the author to present 
his subject in a lucid and attractive way.”—International Journal of Ethics, 





Prof. HENRY JONES. — A_ CRITICAl 


ACCOUNT OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOTZE. The Doctrine of 
Thought. By Henry Jones, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in th: 
University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
* This is a genuine contribution to philosophy. It amounts to a destructire 
criticism of the half-hearted attitude adopted by Lotzs towards the problem of 
thought and reality.’—Mr. Bernarp BosanQvuEt in the Pall Mall Gazette, 


READY SHORTLY, 1 vol. 4to, about 500 pp., £1 1s. net. 


A ROLL OF THE GRADUATES OF TH 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW FROM 1727 TO 1896. Arranged in Alph:. 
betical Order with short Biographical Notes. Compiled from a great variety 
of public and private sources by W. INNEs ADDISON, Assistant to the Clerk 
of Senate. The edition will be limited, and a list of subscribers will be printed 
at the end of the book. 


Prof. HENRY JONES.—BROWNING AS 4 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS TEAOHER. By Henny Jonr:, 
M.A. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 

* Professor Jones is clearly a scholar and a thinker; he writes with ease; he 
knows his subject ; and he will interest all those who are interested in ethis; 
that is, every true Briton.’—National Observer. 


Very Rev. Principal CAIRD.—AN INTRO. 


DUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By the Very Rey, 
Joun CarrpD, D.D., LLU.D., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the Universi:y 
of Glasgow. Sixth Thousand, crowa 8vo, 6s, [New Editwn, 


Dr. J. 0. MITCHELL.—BURNS AND HIS 


TIMES AS GATHERED FROM HIS POEMS, By J. 0. Mitcuett, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

“Tt is refreshing to turn to a careful and instructive study, such as Dr. 
Mitchell gives us in this volume. He has read Burns with care, and ha 
drawn out by his reading a good many facts which do not lie on the surface..... 
The book is indispensable to the Burns student.”—Spectator. 


Prof. KNIGHT.— MEMOIR OF JOHN 


NICOL, Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. By 
Professor KnicuT, St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, 73. 6d. net. 


Prof. MACKENZIE.—AN INTRODUCTION 


TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Jouw 8. Mackenzig, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor of Logic aud Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity College of South Wales. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d, [Second Edition, 


Rev. JOHN HUNTER.—HYMNS OF FAITH 
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